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THE LIVING CURRICULUM 


UR conception of the nature and 

extent of the curriculum for the 
secondary schools depends upon our 
convictions as to what those schools 
should attempt to accomplish in altering 
the behavior of youth. The traditional 
notion that the curriculum consisted of 
the material assigned for study and reci- 
tation in the class room has suffered 
some pretty drastic pulling and stretch- 
ing during the first half of this century. 
Some of these tuggings have been con- 
fusing, some have been enlightening ; all 
have been provocative. 

The first document implicitly chal- 
lenging the traditional conception and 
presented with official sanction from a 
representative professional group was 
the famous Cardinal Principles report 
of 1918. Its statement of objectives, 
though inspired perhaps by the logic of 
Herbert Spencer, was a radically new 
formulation of purposes by the profes- 
sion itself. No other report in this 
century has been so widely studied in 
teacher education classes and so com- 
pletely disregarded in practice. 

The reason for this stubborn resist- 
ance to unification and harmonization of 
objectives and subject-matter content 
has been a deep-seated conflict as to 
what the real business of the high school 
should be. The subject matter con- 
servatives have maintained that their 
materials constituted the only respect- 
able curriculum, and they have had some 
formidable support and arguments. In 
the first place, they have had the blessing 
of the subject-matter departments of the 
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universities from which come annually 
a well-indoctrinated supply of recruits 
for their forces. Their materials have 
long been well-organized and firmly 
established in easily followed textbooks. 
By contrast, the unsettled experimental 
materials of instruction, complicated by 
a lack of fixed procedures, available to 
the pioneers attempting to be guided by 
pupil-needs make their efforts seem 
pretty muddled. As a final clincher, the 
conservatives insist, in rather vague and 
specious phraseology, that those ob- 
jectives are satisfactorily achieved by 
pupils who will study their courses con- 
scientiously. 

The result has been that the bastions 
of subject matter have been breached 
only in minor sectors by those who be- 
lieve that the curriculum should be based 
more directly on pupil needs. The chief 
advances along such lines have been in 
the introduction of courses under new 
names, with varying amounts of new 
material, but usually drawing upon a 
good deal of familiar subject matter, 
reorganized and applied to practical 
problems and needs of pupils. In fact, 
there are three ways in which these 
newer objectives are influencing prac- 
tices in the secondary schools, and de- 
veloping a more comprehensive concep- 
tion of the curriculum. All three are 
illustrated by articles in this issue of the 
JourNnaL. The first two should be noted 
briefly before turning attention to the 
third which inspires the heading for this 
editorial. 


The first of these approaches recog- 
nizes openly that the attitude, prepara- 
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tion, and convictions of the teacher are 
the determining factor in making the 
curriculum what it turns out to be. 
Consequently, the programs of teacher 
education are undergoing significant re- 
vision. Even in the large universities, the 
schools of education are securing some 
tentative cooperation from other depart- 
ments in modifying certain courses in 
conformity with a state-wide program. 
It is interesting to observe what institu- 
tions like the state colleges, which have 
just recently been authorized to prepare 
secondary teachers and have no tradi- 
tional patterns to impede, are doing to 
develop new plans. A report on one of 
these appears on later pages of this issue. 

A second approach has become rather 
common. This is the establishment of 
entirely new courses, aimed directly at 
what seem to be vital interests and needs 
of youth. Examples are courses in Con- 
sumer Education and in Family Life, 
which were featured in previous issues, 
along with Aviation Education, a survey 
of which appears in this number. A 
major difficulty in developing new 
courses of this type is the lack of text- 
books and other “ready-to-wear” ma- 
terials, which are assembled slowly out 
of much trial and revision. 

The third development is one that has 
long been overdue. That is the recog- 
nition that some of the most important 
objectives of secondary education can 
best be attained not through the reci- 
tation of subject matter, but through 
the purposive activities of students and 
their day-to-day living in the social en- 
vironment, with the responsibilities and 
adjustments inevitably met in group 
enterprises. The distinctive feature of 
this point of view is in regarding school 
life as a vital part of the curriculum, 
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rather than something to be tolerated 
and regimented for the sake of the class- 
room curriculum. Anyone whose duties 
involve visiting many schools can hardly 
help being struck by the wide contrasts 
in the quality of “school spirit,” espe- 
cially in its citizenship manifestations. 
The educational values of these stimu- 
lating influences at their best are obvi- 
ous, but it is also obvious that they do 
not develop without wise guidance. 

The indispensable element in estab- 
lishing a social climate in which a demo- 
cratic spirit of responsible participation 
can grow is a genuine faith in democracy 
and its processes on the part of the 
administration. This does not mean sud- 
denly turning over all controls to un- 
prepared students. It does mean a 
steadfast policy of promoting relation- 
ships in which pupils recognize and 
rise to responsibilities that are honestly 
shared with them in increasing measure. 
In this democratic spirit, pupils will 
recognize the necessity for the just 
share of authority belonging to the ma- 
turity and competence legally required 
of the administration. 

The objectives of civic responsibility, 
social codperation, and democratic toler- 
ance are best achieved through such a 
living curriculum. Its success depends 
upon superior educational leadership. 
The induction of new pupils into its 
challenges, the wise counseling of the 
confused and the stragglers who are out 
of step, the sympathetic direction by the 
deans—these are elements in the team- 
work. We are proud to present the fol- 
lowing series of five articles which 
demonstrate how these various parts in 
the drama of a living democratic cur- 
riculum can be successfully played— 
F, W. T. 


A Definite Definition 
This is how a high school girl defined the word “adolescence.” “Well, ado- 


lescence is the time you have a lot of problems you can’t solve, but you don’t have 
to until you grow up.”—From San Diego Curriculum Digest. 











Can Good School Government 


Be Better? 


HE interest of secondary school 

administrators in student participa- 
tion in school government has been 
increasingly more apparent in the last 
five years. Tolerance and some accept- 
ance of the student’s place in the 
democratic functioning of the school has 
been in evidence for a much longer 
period of time, dating back to such hardy 
pioneers as Richard Welling and his 
National Self-Government Committee 
of more than a generation ago. This 
upsurge of interest stems partly from the 
desire to provide more democratic ex- 
periences in the civic life of the school 
and from the recognition that the mod- 
ern secondary school functions better 
when students have a share in the direc- 
tion and control of its activities. 

The most effective medium in pro- 
viding for student participation in 
school government has been the Stu- 
dent Council, the major organization of 
the student body through which these 
activities, mainly co-curricular, are 
financed, supervised, and controlled. 
The nation-wide emphasis on Student 
Councils has centered in the National 
Association of Student Councils, under 
the sponsorship of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals. 
Their several publications, and particu- 
larly their Handbook,’ are among the 
most helpful. Other significant aids to 
Student Council improvement may be 
found in the periodicals, and especially 
in the studies being carried at Wayne 
University, Detroit, under Stanley E. 
Dimond and his staff.” 

1 The Student Council Handbook. Revised 
edition. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, D, C., 1950. 

2 Arnold R. Meiers, et al. Let’s Look at the 


Student Council. The Citizenship Education 
Study, Detroit, Michigan, 1949. 





q By FREDERIC T. SHIPP 





q The Student Council usually pro- 
vides the organizational channel 
through which student participation 
in school government operates. Its ef- 
fectiveness depends upon two factors: 
the competence of the student leader- 
ship constituting the Council itself, 
and the degree of acceptance and co- 
operation accorded to those leaders 
by the students in general. The study 
here reported by Dr. Shipp indicates 
what a large and representative 
group of California principals believe 
to be the best ways of strengthening 
these factors. 

Frederic Shipp made this study in 
preparation for a paper presented re- 
cently at the meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary School prin- 
cipals. He is one of the state sponsors 
of the California Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, and is also a member 
of the State Framework Committee. 
His doctorate was earned at Stanford 
University, and he has been for some 
years principal of the Abraham Lin- 
coln High School in San Jose. 





In California there is a great deal of 
interest in the Student Council move- 
ment at the present time, growing out 
of the sponsorship by the California 
Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators of a state student organi- 
zation, the California Association of 
Student Councils. This organization 
was created over four years ago by a 
committee of seven Southern California 
high school principals under the di- 
rection of a member of the State De- 
partment of Education and was pre- 
sented experimentally to the schools in 
their region. It is patterned after our 
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tri-branch national government, with 
two houses, a Supreme Court, a Cabinet 
and officers. 

During this period, out of approxi- 
mately 500 high schools in the State, the 
membership has fluctuated between 50 
and 150 schools. At a recent (January, 
1950) Cabinet meeting, over 60 schools 
had paid their dues. Significantly the 
largest number was not out of the south, 
but from the central part of California. 


ULL credit must be given the 
“CASC,” as it is commonly called, 
for stimulating interest in and support 
of the student councils in local schools. 
Of greater significance is the develop- 
ment of sectional organizations of stu- 
dent councils. The “grass-roots” confer- 
ences have done much to improve inter- 
school relations and to strengthen stu- 
dent activities in the respective schools. 
There is far from general acceptance 
by the California principals of the 
CASC, as now organized, at the State 
level. Three major criticisms which it 
has had to face are: (1) The very 
cumbersome organization which is 
somewhat artificial in structure and 
function; (2) the original dues, which 
were excessive, but now are halved ; and 
(3) the almost total emphasis in the 
program upon the annual State Con- 
vention, which consumes most of the 
Cabinet’s attention, and affords very 
limited participation by the one or two 
delegates from each member school per- 
mitted to attend. 

In order to secure the best thinking 
of the principals of the State of Cali- 
fornia on student participation in school 
government, this month the writer asked 
150 experienced administrators to sug- 
gest ways in which the Student Council 
in the secondary schools could be more 
effective. Replies were received from 
136 of these principals. This article will 
present a summary of their suggestions, 
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supported by typical quotations from 
the contributions made by these men. 
Throughout their suggestions runs 
the strong feeling that the principal is 
the key figure in Student Council im- 
provement. His attitude is a primary 
determinant in permitting and en- 
couraging students to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of self-direction and con- 
trol. Along with the attitude of the 
principal is the position of the faculty. 
Their support of the Student Council is 
another essential in making it an effec- 
tive organization. Above all, the quality 
of the sponsor, his interest, training, and 
experience are probably the most im- 
portant of all. The success or failure of 
the Student Council depends largely 
upon the attitude of this individual. 


Typical quotations : “Conduct classes 
and the administration of the school in 
a democratic atmosphere which will set 
an example to the students”; “the ad- 
ministration taking an active interest in 
student activities”; “administrators to 


counsel more and direct less’; “pro- 
moting more faculty codperation and 
support”; “the advisor should be a 


faculty member, not the principal, who 
is chosen carefully and given enough 
time to do the job.” 


‘THE 136 men almost unanimously 
express strong belief in the value of 
a Student Council, democratically or- 
ganized and run for the best interest of 
all the students. There are five signifi- 
cant trends which these administrators 
maintain characterize the strong Stu- 
dent Council and which are helpful 
in making the councils more effective. 
These five are summarized as follows: 


1. The Student Council should 
represent all the students of the 
school, all classes and both sexes. 
Every class or group should be repre- 
sented, with no dominant minority con- 
trolling the activities and organization 
of the Student Council. These repre- 
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sentatives are selected by their peers 
without elaborate restrictions and quali- 
fications. Their success or failure in the 
governing body is quickly recognized by 
the group they represent. 

Typical quotations: “Increasing the 
representation in student government” ; 
“making it truly representative of stu- 
dent groups’; “broadening the repre- 
sentation to include all groups within 
the school” ; “making certain that every 
organization has a representative on the 
Council.” 

2. The Student Council should be 
streamlined for simplicity and ease of 
functioning. As in the State organi- 
zation so in the local council, the 
cumbersome structure is not desirable. 
Too much effort is needed to make these 
complicated types work. 

Typical quotations: “Keep the or- 
ganizational procedures simple,” by 
“selection of capable yet popular off- 
cers” “who are leaders in fact as well 
as in number of votes cast for them” ; 
“eligibility to office should not rest pri- 
marily on scholarship, but first on 
students with all-around leadership 
qualities.” 

Instead, the trend is toward the repre- 
sentatives coming directly out of the 
group—class or club—meeting as a 
single body under the direction of a 
few officers elected at large. These 
officers meet usually daily with their 
sponsor and at a common period to 
plan the agenda and to consider other 
matters of importance to the student 
body. 

Typical quotations: “Give it status, 
recognition and responsibility” through 
“giving the Student Council an actual 
place in the curriculum”; “meeting in 
at a regular time and place on the 
school day,” “with the entire student 
body set up as regular classes in stu- 
dent government.” 

Another plan which many principals 
recommend is that the entire Student 


Council meet daily as a “Leadership 
Class,” for which credit is given. The 
course content includes the problem of 
student participation in government, 
the co-curricular program, and leader- 
ship development. Several schools re- 
port great success with this type of or- 
ganization, illustrations of which are 
found in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


Typical quotations: ‘‘Leadership 
classes” into which “all student body 
leaders are programmed” meeting 
daily with their sponsor” for which 
“credit is given,” and in which there 
is “discussion of all nonacademic prob- 
lems of the student body.” 


In either case, the members of the 
Student Council find their greatest 
effectiveness in reporting back at an 
early time to their respective groups 
on issues under discussion. These con- 
stituent groups frequently were home 
rooms, meeting weekly. The trend now 
is toward the subject class, usually and 
naturally the social studies, which meets 
daily. This class, with its deep interest 
in citizen activities, has elective officers 
who preside when Student Council busi- 
ness is discussed. This permits the full 
sharing by all the students in these mat- 
ters of interest and importance to them. 
The entire student body, under the di- 
rection of the Student Council, then be- 
comes an active, codperative, thinking 
group, dealing with problems of real 
concern to them. 

Typical quotations: “Strengthen the 
channels of communication between the 
council and the student body” where 
“all action of the Student Council is re- 
ported back to the students” to “every 
home or major room” to make “more 
effective means of true representation 
of student body wishes and desires.” 

3. The responsibilities of the Stu- 
dent Council need to be more clearly 
defined. The administrators feel that the 
few or many areas of responsibility 
should be set forth wherein the Student 
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Council functions with maximum free- 
dom. There is a strong emphasis toward 
expanding the Student Council re- 
sponsibilities, mainly with co-curricular 
activities. The principal’s veto is always 
present; it should be used seldom, if 
ever. 

Typical quotations: “Functions must 
be more clearly defined,” giving “spe- 
cific spheres of activity and responsi- 
bility which can be delegated to the stu- 
dents,” “because the“administration has 
confidence in their ability” and the “‘stu- 
dents should have final authority in this 
field’ with “no attempt by the school to 
influence or veto in this area.” 

The Student Council and the class 
groups demand real problems and live 
issues for their consideration. In such 
active groups the students learn im- 
portant democratic skills, discussion and 
compromise, study before action, re- 
spect for the opinion of others, with 
the differences finally resolved and the 
group united behind the decision of the 
majority. This becomes no mere rdle- 
playing organization posing as a repre- 
sentative student government. Instead, 
it is a vital experience in providing the 
freedom to assume democratic responsi- 
bilities so essential to preparing young 
people to become effective adult citizens. 


Typical quotations: “Give them real 
jobs in school organization and adminis- 
tration and let them follow through to 
completion” ; “locate areas of problems 
real to youth and which they are compe- 
tent to deal with” ; “give them full au- 
thority to govern all extracurricular ac- 
tivities”; “being educated to the point 
where they are willing to ask for and 
assume responsibilities commensurate 
with their abilities and maturity”; 
“principal should serve only as a Su- 
preme Court.” 

4, The Student Council should de- 
velop extensive leadership at all levels 
and in all groups. Leadership develop- 
ment is a gradual process. It evolves 
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out of a wide range of activities over 
the entire period of the student life, 
through participation in clubs, classes, 
teams, organizations, and committees. 

Each experience within these groups 
builds leadership, eventually leading to 
the highest type of student service. The 
Student Council functions best when it 
encourages and directs these groups and 
activities for the entire student body. 
Every participant gets out of the ex- 
perience more than he puts in, to the 
benefit of all concerned. Through this 
program of shared activities, the trend 
in leadership development under the di- 
rection of the Student Council means 
committee work and offices for many, 
and leadership positions for more stu- 
dents than ever before. 

Typical quotations: “Better in- 
service training for student leaders” by 
“encouraging participation of many” 
through “more emphasis on character, 
ability and service” and “broadening the 
field of welfare and service.” 

5. The Student Council should 
participate in interschool conferences 
and organizations. The CASC, as men- 
tioned earlier, has encouraged the meet- 
ing of Student Councils from schools 
within a limited area, usually within an 
athletic league or a principals’ section. 
This trend is being overlooked by some 
groups in certain areas throughout Cali- 
fornia. Other sections are finding these 
conferences the best means of improv- 
ing their relationships with one another. 

These conferences under Student 
Council auspices frequently have de- 
veloped into permanent organizations. 
They are valuable in (1) providing 
good-fellowship, (2) considering com- 
mon problems, and (3) sharing success- 
ful ideas. These meetings usually run 
for a full day, and are held from one 
to eight times during the school year. 
Each school sends a sufficient number 
of capable students to participate fully 
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in the conference and to make an impact 
upon their respective schools on their 
return. 

Typical quotations: “Develop a 
stronger State organization” through 
“emphasis on local work” in an “area 
60 to 90 miles” with “smaller divisions” 
and “regular monthly meetings.” “Here 
the students have a chance to see or hear 
what is working best in other schools” 
and “gain the inspiration of worthwhile 
suggestions.” 


M“4X” of the principals are enthusi- 
astic over this type of regional 
organization. They feel that any “super 
organization,” beyond the section, 
should be skeletal in form, with a limited 


number of students meeting at the state 
and national level to improve the quality 
of the local and sectional programs. 

The tenor of nearly every reply 
sounded a very optimistic note, signify- 
ing the deep confidence these 136 ad- 
ministrators had in the concept of 
student participation in the Student 
Council. Their suggestions for improve- 
ment include a full representation of all 
the students, streamlining of structure 
and function, well-defined responsibility 
in significant areas of school life, and 
greater participation in interschool re- 
lationships. The faculty as well as the 
principal are challenged to give this or- 
ganization their fullest encouragement 
and support. 





The Library As an Arsenal 


We live in a democratic society where two conditions are essential for the 
preservation of our American democracy. First, we must have capable, intelligent 
and superior leaders to make use of the best knowledge and information of all 
kinds in proposing solutions that face us with regard to our serious current prob- 
lems. Second and equally important is an informed and intelligent citizenry able 
to evaluate the proposals of leaders in all fields of endeavor. If our decisions are 
to be based upon judgment, intelligence and facts rather than upon emotions, our 
people must have information from which to arrive at their decisions and exercise 
their rights as citizens responsibly. The library—public, college and school—is 
the only institution in our society today specifically designed to give people the 
facts on which to base intelligent decisions. All people of good will must see that 
our libraries grow and improve and reach more and more into the minds of ‘men, 
for what happens there may well determine the success, perhaps even the survival 
of our way of life. Libraries can and will have a significant réle in the creation 
of a better America in a world of peace—From the American Library Association 


Bulletin, Nov., 1949. 











A Positive Plan of Student 


Government 


HE student government program 

in Inglewood High School, Ingle- 
wood, California, is based upon some 
of the recognized needs of all humans, 
and with the idea that if those needs 
are satisfied the right climate will exist 
within the school for the rich growth 
and development of its pupils. 


Our student government plan starts 
with the citizens of the school and with 
the idea that to learn democracy, the 
opportunity to participate must be ex- 
tended to all. Each of our first-period 
classes is organized with an elected 
representative or chairman, a vice chair- 
man, or alternate. Once a week these 
groups use half of their class time 
(25 minutes) to hold meetings in order 
to discuss their problems and express 
their views. We call these section meet- 
ings. The chairmen of these section 
meetings meet daily in a leadership 
class, where they are enrolled and re- 
ceive regular school credit. The leader- 
ship class is under the advisorship of 
two teachers. One teacher is responsi- 
ble for the actual teaching while the 
other advises committees and helps the 
House of Representative Executive 
Board plan house meetings. One 
teacher also goes into the section meet- 
ings to give help to representatives who 
need special attention. The group of 
representatives meets three times a week 
as a leadership class and twice in a 
House session. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is presided over by the Stu- 
dent Body Vice-President and during 
its regular meetings committees report, 
problems are discussed, and bills pre- 
sented, passed or defeated. During the 
course of the session a general meeting 
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4 By LOU McMONIES 





4 Here is an account of student 
democracy in action. The evolving 
philosophy based on experience, the 
students’ decisions on the limitation 
of their own powers, and the vigorous 
but tactful stand on community rela- 
tionships are interesting phases of a 
constructive program in self-directing 
citizenship. 

Miss McMonies is Registrar of the 
Inglewood High School and Student 
Council Adviser. She is also sponsor 
for Region IV of the California Associ- 
ation of Student Councils. Last year’s 
president of the California Associa- 
tion was a pupil in this high school. 





is held for part of the time and then 
the group breaks up into four divisions, 
each part headed by the class president 
and consisting of freshmen, sophomore, 
junior and senior representatives, re- 
spectively. These smaller groups dis- 
cuss pertinent problems and work out 
plans for their own section meetings. 


In the leadership classes the pupils 
learn how to conduct their own section 
meetings successfully. In order to be 
able to do this, they are given simple 
parliamentary procedure and some 
speech training ; they learn the qualities 
and responsibilities of a good leader; 
they are taught how to get followership 
and how to recognize their own prob- 
lems ; they learn poise; they are helped 
to think their problems through for the 
good of all; they find out how to get 
along with their fellow students and 
teachers, or they learn what it means not 
to get along with them ; they experience 
success and failure and learn how to 
benefit by their mistakes. Naturally, all 
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pupils do not respond to the leadership 
training in the same degree, but all do 
get the feeling that the opportunity is 
there for the representatives, as well as 
the students they represent, to express 
their views, to be heard, and to handle 
their own affairs. 

We feel that such a program gives all 
students a feeling of belonging and of 
importance. 


HE student council used to be the 

most important government group 
in our school. This has changed with 
the growth of the philosophy on the part 
of administration, teachers, and stu- 
dents alike, that the more students who 
participate in all phases of their school 
life, the more nearly will they achieve 
their happy adjustment in the school 
program and in their lives. Pupils are 
attaching more importance to the House 
of Representatives in recent semesters, 
however, as this larger group assumes 
more responsibility for leadership 
throughout the school. Our student 
council is mainly an executive group 
although it does have to approve any 
legislation passed by the House. The 
council consists of the student body 
president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, commissioners of publicity 
and student activities, the coordinator 
of the calendar, the four class officers 
and their vice-presidents, the girls’ and 
boys’ league presidents, the girls’ and 
boys’ athletic association presidents, and 
the president of the Honor Board, the 
editor of the school paper, Pep Club 
president, and the representative of the 
13-20 Club (a community organization 
for teen-agers). These members serve 
for one semester. 

As in the case of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the student council meets 
daily as a regular class and its members 
receive school credit. It is important to 
note that our curriculum encourages 
participation in self-government by pro- 


viding time within the school day for 
these activities and by allowing regular 
credit for these classes. The training 
given to student council members is 
similar to that in the House Leadership 
class, but is possibly more detailed and 
thorough because of the small number 
in the class (25 as against 100). By the 
students’ own choice a 2.6 average is re- 
quired for election to Student Body and 
class offices and thus council member- 
ship, and a 3.0 average for House 
membership. Some of us who work 
with these groups feel that it would 
probably be better not to have any defi- 
nite scholarship requirement so that the 
advantages of being in such a group 
could be offered more readily to some 
of the pupils who may need it more than 
those who can qualify. The students, 
however, have not yet reached this point 
in their thinking, and one of their argu- 
ments against such a plan is that they 
wish to be represented by ones who can 
meet the higher standards they have set. 


HERE is no judicial branch in our 

student government. The matter of 
law enforcement and student courts was 
studied thoroughly by last year’s council 
and by the one before that. Some of the 
members believed that a student court 
would be a good thing and so com- 
mittees drew up two different plans 
which were presented to the entire stu- 
dent body during the general election. 
Both times this was done, however, the 
measure was defeated. The feeling of 
many of the student leaders is that law 
enforcement and punishment is a nega- 
tive approach to the problem and that 
more can be done by setting the example 
for acceptable behavior and creating a 
spirit in the school of doing the right 
thing. Of course, in a school population 
of 2,650 there are bound to be some 
pupils who do not react favorably to 
such a plan, but these are usually ones 
whose maladjustment is a much more 
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serious thing than the pupils could 
handle anyway. 

Neither do the students believe in a 
demerit system. This has been rejected 
because it, too, is a negative approach. 
Instead we have had in operation for the 
past three years a service point system. 
This operates in the following way: 
Points are awarded to pupils who par- 
ticipate in clubs, both as officers and 
members; to those who hold elected 
class or student body. offices ; those who 
have perfect attendance and those who 
have been rated in their various classes 
as acceptable citizens are given points ; 
committee work and public appearances 


also rate points. The whole thing is de- | 


signed to bring about more and more 
participation on the part of the pupils. 
At the end of each year there is an 
awards assembly at which time pins are 
awarded to those within certain ranges 
for acquiring service points. The 25 
boys and the 25 girls having highest 
number of points in the junior class are 
invited to serve on the Senior Honor 
Board, which is a service organization. 
This seems to be a positive approach, 
and those who do not choose to partici- 
pate simply do not receive any points. 
At least 25 per cent of each class re- 
ceives pins. The Senior boy and girl 
receiving the highest number of points 
for their entire four years in high school 
are awarded jewelled “I” pins which 
are greatly coveted. 


Wil the plan of student govern- 
ment as outlined above, a large 
percentage of the students participate 
and the ones who do are constantly 
striving for greater and better partici- 
pation on the part of the others. Unlike 
a student of a nearby school who an- 
nounced at a meeting of council leaders 
that his school didn’t have any prob- 
lems, our people are alert to recognize 
the many that we have, and they have 
been able to solve some of these prob- 
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lems. It is important to note that any 
student government plan must be 
changing constantly in order to meet 
the changing needs. 


ie THE course of recent years, Ingle- 
wood High School students have 
made great strides in planning and hold- 
ing their elections twice each year. This 
will be described later. They have 
worked constantly and with both suc- 
cess and failure on the “campus clean- 
up” problem. They have objected to the 
way their School Spirit Club was organ- 
ized and have presented plans which 
were accepted by the students and both 
government bodies and have put them 
into effect. They have learned that their 
privileges and governing rights are 
delegated to them by their principal. 
They have recognized many of our poor 
facilities and have learned how to do 
their best with what they have. They 
know how important it is to be able 
to get along with others. They have de- 
veloped their ability to assume responsi- 
bility and they have certainly gained a 
deeper respect for each other as persons 
with equal rights and privileges. 

Twice a year the entire student body 
has actual experience in an election 
which is as near like the elections they 
will experience in adult life as is practi- 
cal. Candidates for the various offices, 
student body, class, and boys’ and girls’ 
league, must have their eligibility ap- 
proved as set forth in their constitutions. 
They must then take out petitions which 
have to bear the names of three per cent 
of the student body or class, as the case 
may be. These must all be turned in by 
a definite date and time. Then the cam- 
paigning begins. There is a campaign 
assembly so that each candidate may be 
heard, and there are many posters and 
stunts which the candidates hope will 
further their cause. All campaigning 
ceases on the eve of election day and 
all posters, which had been approved 
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and put up by a special committee, are 
taken down. 


Ever who wish to vote regis- 
ter well before the time for voting. 
Each class president appoints an election 
board to serve at the polls and to count 
the ballots. Members of the election 
board may not serve twice so that during 
the four years in high school as many as 
possible may have the responsibility and 
fun of this service. Primary elections 
are held two days before the general 
elections. These are for the purpose of 
eliminating candidates to two, and occur 
in each section meeting or first-period 
class under the direction of the repre- 
sentative. Ballots are distributed by stu- 
dent council members according to the 
numbers who registered. The election 
boards count the ballots, with two people 
tallying for every one reader in order 
to prevent errors. On the day that the 
general election is held, polling booths 
and ballot boxes are obtained from the 
county and the class officers and election 
boards set them up in time-honored 
spots to form the four precincts, 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades. Voters have 
ample time to vote during the day, as 
the polls are open from 8 until 1, and 
the passing time between periods is 
lengthened from 7 to 15 minutes. 
Rubber stamps are used to mark the 
ballots as in adult elections, and defaced 
ballots are not counted. The Commis- 
sioner of Publicity and his committee 
have meanwhile given the coming elec- 
tions and campaign assemblies plenty of 
attention. On the day of the voting he 
announces the opening of the polls over 
the public address system and urges all 
to vote. After the voting is over the 
election boards again function to tally 
the votes, and post the results. Election 
time is an exciting time, with the ma- 
jority of pupils greatly interested in the 
outcome. This year we had a voluntary 


vote at our general election of 65 per 
cent and, as usual, have been proud of 
their choice of officers. 


HE “campus clean-up” problem is 
one that is discussed at all inter- 
school meeting of school leaders. Stu- 
dents all over the State of California 
discussed this problem at the California 
Association of Student Councils’ con- 
vention last year. We are convinced that 
there is no set solution and that what- 
ever plan a school tries must be changed 
frequently. From an adult viewpoint it 
is perhaps without solution if the ex- 
ample adults set is any criterion. Think 
about the way our city parks and streets 
look and the vast amounts of the tax- 
payers’ money spent for their cleaning. 
The students themselves, nevertheless, 
hate to give up on this problem although 
there are some schools that have done so. 
Our campus clean-up problem is in- 
tensified by the fact that our campus is 
in the heart of the town, and by the fact 
that we do not have either adequate or 
attractive eating areas. The first ap- 
proach to the problem was in 1946-47, 
when the problem was discussed in 
council and turned over to the senior 
class to tackle. Their method was to 
clean the campus themselves after each 
lunch period. Whole groups would 
swoop over the campus and pick up 
papers. The campus was spotless, but 
of course the seniors soon felt that they 
were simply doing the work of the cus- 
todians. The next year, 1947-48, a 
group set out to study plans of other 
schools. Finally, they evolved a plan of 
their own whereby each student was to 
clean up his own lunch débris or suffer 
the consequences. The consequences 
were that if a committee of student in- 
spectors found the campus dirty, the 
entire student body had to stay after 
school for as many minutes as it took 
the custodians to clean it up. This plan 
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was first presented to the principal by 
a group of students and, although he 
was very dubious about its success, he 
agreed to a trial, provided a two-thirds 
majority of the entire student body 
passed it. Much to his amazement two- 
thirds did pass it, and the plan went into 
effect. It worked very well for the rest 
of that year. 


| the last eight weeks of school, the 
pupils stayed in about five times. 
Many of the teachers did not like this 
type of plan and there were lots of com- 
plaints from students, especially those 
who went to work at 3 o’clock. How- 
ever, the campus was cleaner than it had 
been for years, except for the short time 
the class of ’46 took over, and all had 
to admit that the pupils had accom- 
plished what administrators and teach- 
ers had not been able to do. In 1948-49 
the plan continued well into the school 
year, but all this time a House com- 
mittee was working on something the 
pupils would like better. They believed 
that all would be enthusiastic about hav- 
ing a snack period in the middle of the 
morning. They proposed that it would 
be better to deprive the school of the 
snack period if the campus was not 
clean than to make them stay after 
school. This plan was presented to the 
principal, who finally approved it, and 
it was put to a vote of the student body. 
The plan went into effect and proved 
very successful until the end of the year. 


This year we were met with a set- 
back. Our population had grown be- 
yond our ability to feed all at one lunch 
period. This meant that two lunch peri- 
ods were a necessity and that the snack 
period was out. Once again a new plan 
had to be adopted. The council that 
studied this problem showed consider- 
able growth in their thinking. They 
wanted a more positive plan. They felt 
that more people needed to help with 
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the idea, and called a meeting of all 
club officers to enlist their aid. At this 
writing, the new plan is just getting 
under way. The idea is simple. Each 
club or class will be responsible for a 
certain area. Their goal is to set the ex- 
ample by picking up their own papers, 
and by asking all members of their 
organization to help, at the same time 
encouraging all students to codperate. 
Each club chairman turns in a report 
each noon, and the head of the campus 
clean-up committee compiles a report 
which is given each day in student coun- 
cil and each week in the House. This 
plan has not been in operation very long, 
and it is not possible to say whether it 
will succeed finally. The signs are that 
it will take a bit of time to get the club 
officers and their groups to function 
every day, but we are hopeful. 


HE parking problem was another 

one undertaken by our student 
government. This time the council was 
the group most interested. We have no 
parking lot on the campus, nor any room 
for one. For this reason the streets 
around the school were always crowded 
with parked cars and it was first come, 
first served. One day, without warning, 
we came to school to find two-hour 
parking signs all along the streets, ad- 
jacent to the school. Many students and 
teachers were affected and the students 
were quite exercised about the matter. 
They formed a committee and decided 
on a course of action. They had been 
given the reason for the action. It was 
so that people would have adequate 
parking space for shopping purposes. 
The student committee decided to take 
pictures on a Saturday, and during a 
coming vacation to show that the streets 
were not used for business parking. 
This was done and a letter was sent to 
the mayor, asking for permission to 
visit the city council and present the evi- 
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dence. The meeting took place. Our 
students were highly commended for 
the constructive and gentlemanly way 
in which they presented the pictures 
and their arguments, and in a few days 
the two-hour parking signs were taken 
down. 

A current problem of the students is 
the reorganization of the Pep Club. The 
Pep Club has been in existence several 
years. Its main objectives are to foster 
school spirit and to encourage good 
sportsmanship. The movement for re- 
organization originated within the club, 
but the problem was brought to council 
and to the House. A new system was 
worked out whereby the club would 
dissolve as such and become a Pep 
Committee, headed by the Head Cheer 
Leader and Song Queen. One of the 
main reasons for doing this was to en- 
able those two people to be on the coun- 
cil and to center the responsibility in 
their hands rather than in the hands of 
a separate person, the Pep Club presi- 
dent. The students felt that all of the 
cheer and song leaders needed to be 
lined up more directly with the govern- 
ment itself. Also, in progress, is a re- 
bellion at certain of the sportsmanship 
rules which are in effect in our league. 
Although the rules were drawn up by 
students of all the league schools two 
years ago, certain limitations were laid 
down by the league administrators. 
Now the students feel that some of these 
limitations are outmoded. As a result, 
a committee was sent to the last meet- 
ing of the Bay League Forum for the 
express purpose of submitting a plan 
for the revising of the rules. The out- 
come is not yet apparent, but all signs 
point to at least an equitable compro- 
mise. 


Le E preceding paragraphs have been 
written with the hope of showing 
how one student government program 
is working. We admit to both failures 


and disappointments, but we do feel an 
unshakable faith in what high school 
boys and girls can do if they are given 
the chance. It is necessary for teachers, 
advisors, and administrators to be pa- 
tient. They must be able to recognize 
the growing pains in a government and 
help to ease those pains. Growth is usu- 
ally slow. 


‘Lo reasons for setting up and 
fostering student government in any 
school must be sound. High school 
pupils are not easily fooled. Student 
government should never be a tool for 
the administration—a way of assisting 
the vice-principals and principal. That 
it will assist them is obvious, but only 
if it is a real thing with meaning to the 
students. They have to learn that the 
authority they have is delegated to them, 
but when it is delegated they should be 
given a chance to find their own prob- 
lems and both succeed and fail in solv- 
ing them. To expect a program of self- 
government to succeed without giving 
time for it within the curriculum is 
being overly optimistic, particularly if 
you desire the participation of many. 
Our coérdinator of curriculum says that 
many teachers report that the effects of 
our student government are apparent 
throughout their classes. We feel that 
that is the surest sign we have that the 
goals we mentioned in the first para- 
graph are being accomplished. 

As to how the students themselves 
feel, the following editorial which was 
written by a student for the school paper 
published the week of January 16, 1950, 
will show that they appreciate their stu- 
dent government enough to want to 
keep it. 


Got It—Keep It 


“And if I am elected I promise that——” 
Yes, it is election time at I. H. S. again and 
with every election comes this familiar phrase, 
many times meaningless, sometimes sincere. 
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As we prepare to go to the polls today, let’s 
examine more closely the meaning of our 
school election. 


WE ENJOY ADVANTAGES 


We at Inglewood High are very fortunate 
in having an administration that believes in a 
student government program. There are many 
schools whose student bodies have no voice 
in the way they are governed. They do not 
enjoy the privilege of having a House of 
Representatives and a Student Council dis- 
cuss and solve school problems as we do. 

As students of I. H.S. we, under the stu- 
dent government system, are permitted to con- 
duct our own section meetings, draw up our 
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own plans, and carry on our campaigns and 
elections in a democratic manner. 


DEFACED BALLOT ENDANGERS 


We have three obligations. The first, to 
vote and vote promptly. You have today and 
today only to mark your “X.” After the polls 
close this afternoon you have no chance to 
exercise your right to vote. The second, vote 
for the one you think is best. Vote for the 
candidate who in your classroom makes wise 
decisions. Elect those who will best serve the 
student body; and third, do not do anything 
that will endanger our student government 
continuance. Do not deface your ballot; do 
not participate in unfair practices. 





Problems Are Personal 


Many orientation periods and orientation courses are faculty planned and 
faculty dominated, on the assumption that the faculty knows better than the student 
what a student’s problems may be, and in what direction student orientation should 
proceed. The validity of this assumption may be questioned. All problems are 
personal problems, and they cannot be fitted into convenient niches labeled edu- 
cational, emotional, legal, marriage, and so on. It may be of value to some indi- 
viduals to have information clerks come forth with a voluminous mass of intel- 
lectual data, but individuals with emotional conflicts find little value in having 
information, facts, and figures thrown at them. The change that occurs when an 
individual under emotional stress becomes the recipient of intellectual data may 
be much the same as the change of attitude which occurs in a Jew baiter when he 
sees a poster extolling the contribution of the Jewish people to the welfare of 


mankind. 


If an individual is not adjusted personally, if his emotional stability is not such 
that he cannot withstand shocks and pressures without being overcome, then it 
would appear to be pointless to try to adjust him specifically to college life, married 
life or any other “way” of life. This attempt at adjustment is especially fruitless 
if the approach is completely intellectual and academic with no understanding of 
the emotionalized background of all problems—Duca.p S. ARBUCKLE, in Occu- 


pations, November, 1949. 




















Some Hints on Student 


Government 


URELY, in the long run, the most 

valuable part of student government 
is the training which it provides for 
future citizenship. This training, there- 
fore, must always be the chief objective 
of any student council. And to insure 
the attainment of this objective the prob- 
lems and situations brought to a student 
council must be as realistic as possible. 
It is foolish to hope that a student coun- 
cil which always meets only the simplest 
problems, which is indeed not allowed 
to meet any other kind, will receive valu- 
able training for handling the affairs of 
the community and state which will face 
the members of the council after school. 
The officers of the student body of to- 
day may well be the officers of the city 
or state of tomorrow. It is for this 
reason that it is so important that a stu- 
dent council be given serious problems 
to solve. For how else can its mem- 
bers acquire experience in dealing with 
similar problems which will face them 
following graduation? 


Such a point of view toward student 
government—and it would seem diffi- 
cult to justify any other point of view— 
demands that the student council be 
given considerable freedom by the ad- 
ministration. It is true, of course, that 
by granting the council such freedom 
and by presenting it with lifelike prob- 
lems, every difficulty may not be handled 
as smoothly as is desired. Mistakes, and 
often serious ones, will be made. But 
how much better it is to have students 
make mistakes now, mistakes which can 
be corrected, and so learn how to avoid 
them, than to keep them innocent of 
such errors so that later, as fully re- 
sponsible citizens, they can make much 


4 By CHASE DANE 





4 An ambitious attempt at student 
government organization sometimes 
proves disappointing because its pur- 
poses are not clearly understood or 
too much is undertaken too soon. Out 
of his experience and observations, 
Mr. Dane offers some sound advice on 
procedures. His experience has been 
two-fold, since he served as president 
of the student council while attending 
high school. 

Chase Dane is now librarian and 
student council sponsor in the Hemet 
Union High School, where he has 
served for the past five years. This 
article is based on an address which 
he gave at a meeting of the secondary 
school principals of Riverside County 
last year. 





more costly ones. Such a philosophy 
toward student government often re- 
quires considerable confidence on the 
part of the administration that the stu- 
dents can handle these problems. But 
then an administrator who does not 
have confidence in students and in their 
ability to cope with lifelike difficulties 
cannot hope to have good student 
government. 

The problems which are brought to 
a student council can, and should, be 
infinitely varied. For the greater the 
variety of business with which the stu- 
dents become familiar the more able 
will they be to deal with complicated 
civic matters later. Student government 
should, therefore, to cite just one ex- 
ample, be allowed to draw up a budget 
for the expenditure of student body 
funds. And all requests for disburse- 
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ments from that fund should be made 
to the council. It is not sufficient to give 
the council only a very limited control 
of student body funds, for the members 
of the council soon learn that they are 
not permitted to go beyond a certain 
point, and they lose interest in student 
government. They realize that the 
matter does not vitally concern them. 
But when they know that they will be 
held responsible for the careful ex- 
penditure of all student body funds they 
will not only take more interest in their 
duties, but they will also treat them 
more seriously. And students must be 
made to realize at the very beginning 
that student government, like civic 
government, is a serious matter. Too 
often it is treated lightly by the adminis- 
tration and consequently by the stu- 
dents themselves, with the result, of 
course, that it does not provide the 
training which will eventually be greatly 
needed by them as adults. 


RGANIZATIONS which desire a 

part of student body funds should 
send one of their members to the coun- 
cil to request whatever sum is neces- 
sary. The council should then consider 
each request seriously and vote upon it 
only after thorough deliberation. Such 
a method teaches the members of the 
council to inquire carefully into the 
worth of each project for which money 
is demanded, and it teaches the mem- 
bers of the organizations which desire 
the money to defend their demands. The 
preparation of a budget is only one ex- 
ample of the realistic kind of problems 
which should be brought before the 
council; there are, of course, hundreds 
of others. 

Equally as important, in successful 
student government, as the experience 
gained from dealing with realistic prob- 
lems is organization. Very often the 
success of student government depends 
upon careful organization. And one of 
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the best ways to secure this organization 
is to plan all meetings of the council in 
advance in great detail. This can be done 
in several ways, but one of the best is 
for the faculty sponsor of the council 
to meet with the president of the stu- 
dent body several days before each meet- 
ing. At this time all details and plans 
for the coming meeting can be carefully 
gone over. If the council meets regu- 
larly, and this is much the best plan, it 
is wise to have at least two conferences 
with the president before the next meet- 
ing. If the council meets on Wednes- 
day, for example, the first of these meet- 
ings should take place some time Fri- 
day. This early conference allows both 
the sponsor and the president to ponder 
future business over the week-end. And 
very often future plans, conceived in a 
moment of excitement, must be mulled 
over thoroughly before executed. Such 
a system prevents the council from wast- 
ing its time on ill-considered projects. 
A more lengthy and detailed confer- 
ence between the sponsor and the presi- 
dent should then take place on the fol- 
lowing Monday. At this time, all plans 
for the coming meeting must be com- 
pleted and all business must be entered 
on the president’s agenda. 


HIS does not mean, of course, that 

no other business can be brought 
up during the meeting. Such a rigid 
scheme would be much too inflexible. 
But it does mean that the bulk of the 
business to be brought before the coun- 
cil has already been thought out before 
the meeting. Following this second con- 
ference, in the next day or two, the 
president should see the heads of all 
committees to make certain that they 
have carried out their assignments. And 
in dealing with adolescents this is very 
important. High school students are 
often forgetful and must be constantly 
prodded into action. These two days of 
grace before the next meeting of the 
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council on Wednesday will also provide 
the sponsor with an opportunity to aid 
the president with any difficulties which 
he may encounter in the final organi- 
zation of the meeting. 

In addition to these two conferences 
between the sponsor and the president 
of the student body, there is one other 
which should be held and which will 
prove of great value in the growth of 
the president as a presiding officer. As 
soon after the regular meeting as possi- 
ble the sponsor should go over with the 
president the mistakes of the meeting 
just concluded. It is best to do this when 
such mistakes are still fresh in the minds 
of both. At this time, for example, the 
sponsor can point out that perhaps the 
meeting went too slowly and make sug- 
gestions for speeding up the next one. 
Or he can call attention to a lack of 
control during the meeting and make 
recommendations for the solution of 
this problem. It is hardly necessary to 
add that such suggestions and recom- 
mendations should always be made in 
the spirit of helping the president to do 
a better job and not in the manner of 
superior criticism. But this is an easy 
error to fall into and must be guarded 
against. Otherwise there will soon de- 
velop a lack of codperation between the 
president and his adviser with the result 
that meetings become worse instead of 
better. 


F  aubrbu with this organization of 

each meeting goes training in con- 
ducting a businesslike meeting. Student 
government—and this cannot be re- 
peated too often—is as important for 
the training it provides students as for 
the results it accomplishes. And this 
must always be kept in mind; for often 
the experience gained will more than 
offset the slight amount of business 
completed—the lessons learned will 
more than justify the little work which 


is done. If each meeting is carefully 
planned in advance, and if more busi- 
ness is set down than can be comfort- 
ably completed in the time allotted, the 
council must work rapidly and efficiently 
to finish even part of the work set be- 
fore it. This policy of more business 
than time will allow should, of course, 
be explained to the president at the be- 
ginning of the semester, and the reasons 
for it should be clearly stated. Thus, 
the president will not feel overwhelmed, 
but at the same time he will feel the 
need for conducting the meeting with 
dispatch. When this system is used, the 
business to be covered during a meet- 
ing must be evaluated. And this in it- 
self is good experience for the council. 
The most important or urgent items of 
business must be placed at the head of 
the agenda and the least important at 
the end. Then those items which can- 
not be covered at one meeting can be 
carried over until the next. And if they 
are postponed too long or too often, then 
time should eventually be taken to wind 
up all long-standing business. To in- 
sure that as much business as possible 
is covered during each meeting, it is 
wise to advise the president to keep his 
eye on the clock and to allow time for 
discussion in proportion to the impor- 
tance of the matter before the council. 
This method also prevents the circular 
discussions in which high school stu- 
dents so often indulge. A further 
method of dealing with circular dis- 
cussions, incidentally, is to refer all po- 
tentially controversial matters to a com- 
mittee before the meeting. This com- 
mittee can then go over the arguments 
for and against a project and can then 
make a recommendation to the council. 
Such recommendations do not have to 
be, in fact should not be, adopted un- 
questioningly each time. But they do 
serve to save the time of the council for 
more important matters. 
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F IT is true, as Lincoln Steffens once 

said, that the greatest foe of good city 
government is indifference, it is equally 
true of student government. And one 
way to overcome indifference toward 
student government is to keep all stu- 
dents informed of what the council does. 
A national news magazine has for its 
motto: “A well-informed public is 
America’s greatest security.” This is 
just as true of student government. 
And an excellent device to keep stu- 
dents informed about their own govern- 
ment is a weekly council bulletin. This 
bulletin should be a student product, 
written by the secretary from her min- 
utes, and should be read by all council 
representatives to their home room 
classes. By this means the council can 
take all important business directly to 
the entire student body for discussion. 
This council bulletin also tends to make 
the council more democratic. But of 
even greater importance is the fact that 
it helps to make each council representa- 
tive directly responsible to the students 
who elected him. Following the read- 
ing of the bulletin the members of each 
home room can then propose business 
which they want their representative 
to bring before the council at the next 
meeting. If such business is then not 
reported in the next bulletin, the mem- 
bers of the home room can demand of 
their representative the reason why it 
was not brought before the council or 
the reason why it was not acted upon. 
And if unfavorable action was taken by 
the council they can request an expla- 
nation. 

This method of keeping all of the stu- 
dents informed of the business con- 
ducted by the council also helps to keep 
the representatives sensitive to the de- 
mands of the students. But the value of 
such a bulletin does not end here. The 
weekly reading of it before the home 
room provides excellent training in oral 
English for the representatives. With 
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proper guidance from each home room 
teacher representatives usually show 
considerable forensic improvement dur- 
ing a semester. 

And as a check on the efficiency of 
representatives in this matter it is often 
wise to have the student body presi- 
dent, if possible, attend as many differ- 
ent home room meetings during the se- 
mester as possible. At each council 
meeting he can then commend students 
who do a good job. And he can work 
with the sponsor between meetings to 
help the weak representatives do a 
better job. This scheme also enables the 
president to keep in close touch with 
his council members and with the wants 
and needs of the entire school. 

In addition to keeping all students in- 
formed of the activities of their own 
government, as a method of combating 
indifference toward student govern- 
ment, there is the plan for some kind 
of visitor system. Two or three repre- 
sentatives, depending of course on the 
size of the council, and selected in ro- 
tation, should be allowed to bring visi- 
tors from their home rooms to each 
council meeting. This plan not only 
helps to keep students informed of what 
the council does, and how it does it, 
which is just as important, but it also 
helps the council to achieve self-evalu- 
ation. Visitors should be encouraged to 
report back to their home rooms their 
opinions concerning the meeting they 
attended. If their reports are unfavor- 
able, and if they offer constructive criti- 
cism, this can be used to improve the 
conduct of the next council meeting. 


OMETIMES, for variety, these stu- 

dents who visit a council meeting can 
write a letter to the council stating their 
reactions to the meeting. Thus, the 
council can often get an objective look 
at itself. And if taken in the proper 
spirit this look can prove of great value. 
These same visitors, moreover, can often 
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be appointed to a committee charged 
with council business. Indeed, they will 
frequently seek appointment to the very 
committee which they would have com- 
pletely ignored a week previous. And 
many times they turn out to be the most 
active members on such a committee, 
for now they see the reason for it and 
for the duty which it has been asked 
to perform. Dissatisfaction with stu- 
dent government is usually due to mis- 
understanding ; and a visitor system can 
correct the misunderstanding and elimi- 
nate the dissatisfaction. 


hy IS probably a truism, yet a truism 
which needs to be repeated fre- 
quently, that the success of student gov- 
ernment depends to a great extent on 
the interest of all students in their own 
government. Therefore, nothing must 
be overlooked which will help to make 
the council or its work or its meetings 
more interesting. The council sponsor 
and his president must ever be on the 
lookout for lively student government 
issues. This is simply another way to 
fight the indifference which can ruin 
any kind of government. To aid the 
council in this fight it will help to have 
a projects committee. This committee 
should constantly be on the alert for new 
and interesting and valuable projects 
which can be added to the agenda from 
time to time. These projects serve to 
make the regular business of the coun- 
cil more interesting. They also serve to 
make the members of the council more 
aware of the school plant and of the 
things which can be done to improve it. 
And this attitude, certainly, is an ex- 
tremely valuable one to carry over into 
adult life. 

Still another way to stimulate inter- 
est in student government is to hold 
lively election campaigns. The use of 
the party system does much to stir up 
student enthusiasm. Students seem to 
work best when they work together and 


this can be done more effectively when 
the candidates for student body offices 
unite in a party than when they cam- 
paign for election separately. The use 
of the party system does not mean, of 
course, that the voters have to vote a 
straight party ticket. Nor does it mean 
that the same parties have to continue 
from year to year. Indeed, experience 
will show that a party functions only at 
the time of elections, and that it is for- 
gotten as soon as the candidates have 
been elected to office, which is as it 
should be. But while the party is soon 
forgotten, the campaign promises of the 
candidates are not. And this is excel- 
lent, for it teaches students to keep their 
promises ; it teaches them responsibility 
toward their electors. Furthermore, the 
failure to keep such promises can, and 
should, become the subject of lively de- 
bates in council and home room meet- 
ings during the following semester. 
All of this, it is hoped, will provide 
sound training for future governmental 
officials. 


HESE campaigns should be con- 

ducted rather formally for two rea- 
sons: first, to insure good governmental 
training ; and second, to prevent student 
enthusiasm from getting out of bounds. 
Each candidate should file a petition, 
signed by thirty or forty students, at 
least two weeks before the time of 
election. This guarantees that a candi- 
date has student approval and support 
and that he will have someone to help 
him in his campaign. It also gives the 
council sponsor a chance to check the 
eligibility of each candidate. Each candi- 
date should also have a campaign man- 
ager, who will take charge of all pub- 
licity and of organizing campaign rallies, 
and who will see that the platform of 
his candidate is brought before the stu- 
dent body. An assembly should then be 
held during which each candidate is per- 
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mitted to state his platform. At this as- 
sembly, preferably at the conclusion, it 
is also wise to have the outgoing student 
body officers explain to the students the 
qualifications which they believe a good 
candidate should possess. In this way 
they can pass on to the student body the 
experience they have gained in office; 
and this experience, thus shared, can be 
used to enable the voters to elect the 
best candidates. 


YO cee hint on student government 
is really a warning: the sponsor 
must be exceedingly careful that the stu- 
dent council does not become a teacher 
council. This is a very easy, and per- 
haps natural, error for teachers to fall 
into. A sponsor, especially during a 
council meeting, must keep in the back- 
ground as much as possible. He should 
seldom impose himself or his opinions 
on the council. This is sometimes ex- 
tremely difficult for a teacher to do; he 
is so used to commanding his class that 
he finds it unnatural not to command 
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the council also. But as soon as the 
sponsor takes over the council and runs 
it he deprives the students of the very 
experience which they so sorely need. 
It is often tempting for a sponsor, when, 
for example, the order of a meeting be- 
comes lax, to assume command and cor- 
rect the situation himself. But when he 
does this he prevents the president from 
learning how to solve the problem him- 
self. Learning by doing is probably even 
more important in a student council than 
it is in the classroom. And a sponsor 
must often allow students to work out 
their problems for themselves, even 
though such a method takes time and 
prevents the speedy execution of coun- 
cil business. A sponsor must be a guide 
and not a crutch to his council. 

These few hints on student govern- 
ment will not solve all its problems, of 
course, but they will help to make it a 
more vital part of democratic education. 
A good student council can well be the 
most profitable learning experience in 
high school. 





California School Supervisors Association Announces 
Graduate Scholarship 


The California School Supervisors Association has announced a scholarship 
in recognition of Helen Heffernan’s leadership in education. The purposes of the 
scholarship are (1) to recruit qualified persons into the field of supervision and 
(2) to encourage supervisors to engage in graduate study. A gift in the amount of 
$300 is to be awarded annually. A loan, not to exceed $1,000, is to be available in 
addition to the gift. The loan is to be paid back without interest over a four-year 
period. 

Full-time graduate students or persons contemplating graduate work interested 
in applying for the Helen Heffernan Scholarship should write to the Scholarship 
Committee of the California Supervisors Association for application forms. Ap- 
plications must be received not later than April 1, 1950. 

Requests for application forms should be addressed to: Oreon Keeslar, 
Secretary, California School Supervisors Association, c/o Kern County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1103 Golden State Highway, Bakersfield, California. 











Excelsior Learns from 


Experience 


yy establish and promote demo- 
cratic ideals and to bring closer 
cooperation among students and faculty 
the student body of Excelsior Union 
High School was first organized in Sep- 
tember, 1924. At that time, a form of 
student government was established 
which gave more consideration to actual 
student control than was then in vogue 
but which, a few years later, became the 
conventional form of student govern- 
ment. 


According to the constitution then 
drafted and which has since been re- 
vised to keep up with current practice, 
the student body government consists 
of the officers, the cabinet, the council, 
and the court. Standing committees in- 
clude the Campus Committee, Campus 
Ushers, Assembly Committee, the Rally 
Committee, and the Noon Dance Com- 
mittee. The officers, consisting of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, sergeant 
at arms, yell leaders and song leaders, 
serve for one semester. They are nomi- 
nated by petitions and their eligibility 
is confirmed by the nominating com- 
mittee, which is made up of two mem- 
bers elected from each grade level. Pri- 
mary elections are held in all first-period 
classes for the purpose of reducing 
the candidates for each office to two. 
The final election is held in first-period 
classes two days later. Both students 
and faculty have recently expressed 
some dissatisfaction over this method 
of voting and are, working jointly on 
the idea of setting up a more true-to-life 
voting situation in which voting booths 
and registration sheets will enable them 
to carry on their elections as they are 
carried on in real life. 


q By RICHARD GAHR 





4 The Excelsior Union High School at 
Norwalk has had a continuous quar- 
ter-century of experience with student 
participation in school government. 
Much has been learned about what 
can be safely attempted and what 
best omitted, but the growth of the 
idea and its application to a wider 
range of responsibilities reflect the 
typical processes of democracy. 

Richard Gahr has been in a pecu- 
liarly favorable position to observe 
this development. He spent four years 
in that high school as a pupil. After 
completing his degree and graduate 
preparation for a credential at the 
University of Southern California, he 
returned to Excelsior as a teacher. He 
was later made chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department, and also shared in 
guidance responsibilities before be- 
coming principal, a position which he 
now holds. 





All legislative authority is vested in 
the student body cabinet, made up of the 
student body officers, the girls’ league 
president, the boys’ league president, 
and the class presidents. This cabinet 
meets as a regular class each day and 
gives consideration to all the problems 
that arise in student life at Excelsior. 
They give daily consideration to matters 
pertaining to student welfare and en- 
deavor to carry out a continuous pro- 
gram for the betterment of the school. 

To provide direct representation 
from all students, there is the student 
body council. This is made up of one 
representative elected from each council 
class. The council classes are Senior 
Problems, American History, Healthful 
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Living, and Social Studies I, which are 
the basic required courses. 


Since every student in school is en- 
rolled in a council class, the council 
affords direct representation for the stu- 
dent body. The council meets once every 
three weeks, at which time the members 
are given an opportunity to bring up 
questions and problems which arise in 
their council class concerning student 
life. The council classes and their teach- 
ers are constantly aware of this func- 
tion and take time to discuss school 
problems as they arise. As a result, the 
councilman is often instructed to pre- 
sent to the council matters that his group 
feel should be given general student 
consideration. 


N THE day following the council 

meeting, each councilman reports 
back the discussions of the meeting, 
thus keeping his council class and, inci- 
dentally, the entire student body, in- 
formed on all important student activi- 
ties. It has been difficult to educate the 
group to think in terms of large school 
problems rather than in terms of pet 
personal ideas or grievances. Some of 
the matters which have been brought 
before the council for consideration 
range from such petty matters as 
advocating larger hamburgers at the 
sandwich stand to such large school 
practicesas revising the school bus regu- 
lations. Some of the more significant 
changes which the council has brought 
about through the joint thinking of stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators have 
been the matter of increasing the pass- 
ing time between periods, the instal- 
lation of a pay telephone, and a campus 
clean-up program. Thus, it can be seen 
that changes in established policies or 
procedures, or formulation of new ones, 
are first decided by the majority of the 
students. These recommendations are 
given to the student body cabinet for 
their consideration and, as provided by 
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the constitution, are presented to the 
principal for his final approval. By pre- 
siding over both the cabinet and the 
council, the student body president can 
coordinate the work of both. 

An incident which occurred in 1941 
will serve to illustrate the need for the 
student council. A drinking fountain, 
which had for several years been in- 
stalled in the center of the student court, 
had been misused by the students to the 
point that it had become more of a nui- 
sance than an advantage. The adminis- 
tration of the school decided that since 
it was so widely misused and abused it 
should be removed. Accordingly, over a 
vacation period, it was taken out. Such 
a storm of protest arose when the stu- 
dents returned to the school and found 
their fountain gone that it was neces- 
sary for the principal and vice-principal 
to appear before a number of classes 
and explain the necessity for the action, 
which was generally accepted by the stu- 
dents after they understood it. As a re- 
sult of this incident, it was seen that 
some provision must be made for stu- 
dent consideration on policies affecting 
matters of student concern. Through 
the combined thinking of the students 
and the administration, the council was 
formed and has served over the years 
to give the students a direct voice in 
matters concerning their group as a 
whole. 


N ILLUSTRATION of the way 

in which the council and the stu- 
dent cabinet work together in promoting 
school welfare was the inaugurating 
last year of a snack period into the daily 
program. Because most of the students 
come to school on busses and many of 
them arrive early, teachers and students 
sensed the need for a rest and snack 
period in the middle of the morning. 
The matter was first brought up in the 
student council and was discussed in 
that group over a period of several 
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meetings. The recommendation was 
then carried to the student cabinet that 
the administration be approached on the 
matter of providing such a period. The 
student cabinet made a definite recom- 
mendation to the principal and the snack 
period was installed on a trial basis. It 
has proved helpful to students and 
faculty alike and is still in effect. 


HE student court is the judicial 

part of the government. It is ap- 
pointed and directed by the student 
body vice-president. The judges rotate 
their services, serving different days and 
different periods. Three judges and a 
bailiff make a court, and no faculty mem- 
ber is present at these sessions. Sum- 
mons to court are blue slips issued by 
teachers for undesirable conduct on the 
campus or in the classroom. The judges 
consider the report made by the teacher 
on the blue slip, give the student an 
opportunity to explain or give reason 
for his or her conduct, and then issue 
demerits according to their best judg- 
ment. ; 


According to the present merit sys- 
tem, each student starts each semester 
with a merit record of 100. The student 
body secretary keeps the records and 
records merits lost, sending letters to 
the parents when the student’s merit 
record gets below a certain point. De- 
merits may be issued by the girls’ and 
boys’ vice-principals for offenses which 
do not come before the court, by the 
attendance officers for tardiness, and 
for unexcused absences and cuts. Stu- 
dents may not take part in student ac- 
tivities when their merit record falls 
below 90. 

For some time, both the faculty and 
the students have been dissatisfied with 
the merit system because it did not allow 
for the making up of merits. Last year 
the matter was brought to the attention 
of the student council. They, in turn, 
made a recommendation to the student 


cabinet that a method of making up 
merits be planned and put into oper- 
ation. Accordingly, the student cabinet 
drew up a plan whereby students, 
through service to the school, could 
make up demerits and reinstate them- 
selves. The plan was presented to the 
principal and approved. 


In addition to making up merits, the 
constitution provides for a service point 
system. Service points are awarded for 
leadership and service to the school. 
Students who receive a total of 30 or 
more service points in three or more 
activities and who have an average merit 
record of 95, are presented service pins 
by the school at an award assembly each 
semester, 


The supervision of the campus and 
student conduct on the campus is the re- 
sponsibility of two service committees, 
designated the Campus Committee and 
Campus Ushers. These two groups are 
appointed and directed by the sergeant 
at arms with the approval of the presi- 
dent. They supervise the lines at the 
cafeteria and the sandwich shop, are 
on duty at noon movies and at noon 
dances, and take charge of all special 
and athletic events on the campus. They 
also enforce boundary regulations and 
the rules which have been set up to keep 
the campus and halls clean. 


N ADDITION to these two service 

committees there are standing com- 
mittees which function in close codper- 
ation with student body government. 
The most prominent of these is the 
Rally Committee, who plan all rallies 
and make the necessary arrangements 
for the staging. With their sponsor they 
work out the theme, choose the cast, 
supervise the rehearsals and present the 
entertainment. The president appoints 
the chairman of this committee, who in 
conjunction with the faculty director of 
student activities selects the committee 
members. 
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The Noon Dance Committee makes 
the rules for noon dances and enforces 
them. They provide records or other 
music. They also arrange for student 
body dances for Friday nights after 
games and supervise the issuing of guest 
tickets for all dances. 

For reasons obvious to all who work 
with students of high school age there 
can be no such ideal attained as com- 
plete student government. Student par- 
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ticipation, however, in school govern- 
ment, can and should be carried out to 
the fullest possible extent so that stu- 
dents can learn self-control in all its 
implications of working, codperatively 
to promote the good of all. 

This is the goal toward which faculty 
and students together have been work- 
ing and, even though there is much to 
be attained, it is felt that we are well on 


our way. 





Trends in Evening School Programs 


The U.S. Office of Education has recently issued a bulletin giving the results 
of a study of current trends in evening school programs. One hundred schools 
representing various sizes and locations were selected for the study. Among the 
finding revealed, there were noted four marked tendencies. 


The first of these was an increasing elasticity in scheduling, both as to hours 
and places of meeting, for the greater convenience of students. An “evening” 
class might convene at four o’clock in the recreation hall of a public playground. 
The next paragraph is quoted directly from the bulletin: 


A second development involves the introduction of activities which may 
break markedly with the traditional patterns of the evening school. Large-group 
activities and provisions for meeting individual needs, new methods built 
around discussion and other less conventional techniques, activities with more 
elements of recreation and socialization, informal methods tailor-made to fit the 
purposes of the group, and numerous other approaches which would not always 
be recognized by conventional educators of the nineteenth century are coming 


into evening-school programs. 


A third tendency was the broadening of the services into a community-wide 
type of adult education in which the codperation of civic and cultural groups might 
be enlisted, and leadership given to their education plans. 


The fourth feature noted was the problem of securing competent teachers for 
this expanding type of service, and the growing practice of seeking them outside 


the regular ranks of the profession. 


Fourteen of the schools selected for the study were in California, and a majority 
of the innovations noted were found in the evening schools of this state. 


The Varied Program at 


Leuzinger 


T was in the school year of 1944-45, 

about the time teen-age clubs were 
being formed, that the principal of Leu- 
zinger High School decided to give the 
students more responsibility and a 
greater share in their school govern- 
ment. He introduced into the regular 
curriculum a leadership class meeting 
every day, carrying the same credit as 
other classes. All officers of the Student 
Body Cabinet and presidents of extra- 
curricular activities were enrolled in this 
class. The first semester the class helped 
to organize and build, with the help of 
the community, their clubhouse, Club 
Gunga Din. The first and second se- 
mesters they wrote their new consti- 
tution as well as conducted all drives, 
and other businesses pertaining to the 
student body. They found there was 
much to be done in handling their own 
affairs. 

At the beginning of the second year 
they decided to change their name from 
Leadership to Student Council. The 
class proved to be of help to the mem- 
bers of the student body, teachers, and 
administrators. In order to reach all 
students, the House of Representatives 
was created by electing a member from 
each class, meeting the same period as 
the Student Council. The House of 
Representatives met with the Council 
whenever it was deemed necessary. 
There had been a Cabinet and House 
of Representatives before the Student 
Council was formed, which met when 
called, but in the short time allowed no 
great amount of work could be ac- 
complished. 

As the school, work, and activities 
grew and developed so did the responsi- 
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q The plan of student government at 
Leuzinger High School is interesting 
because of the variety of student re- 
sponsibilities and enterprises under 
student direction. It is located in the 
rapidly growing community at Lawn- 
dale in the Centinela Valley Union 
High School District. Capitalizing upon 
the experience of neighboring schools, 
the administration and pupils worked 
codperately on a plan that combined 
classroom instruction with leadership 
practice and broad representation. 
Vern J. Rice has been principal of 
the Leuzinger High School for the 
past ten years. He was previously a 
teacher at the Inglewood High School, 
where for four years he was faculty 
sponsor of the student government 
organization in operation there. 





bilities of the class. It was difficult to 
find time to do all the things the mem- 
bers found on their agenda; so last year 
it was decided to establish the House 
of Representatives as a regular class, 
meeting the same time as the Student 
Council. Each third-period class elected 
their representative to form the House 
of Representatives meeting the same 
period as the Senate. It was decided to 
pattern the Student government after 
the Federal Government just as the 
C. A. S.C. had done. The Student 
Council then became the Senate. The 
new form of government went into 
effect this school year. In this short 
time, it has worked well, and a much 
stronger government is being estab- 
lished. Each department has a healthy 
jealous feeling for its part in the work. 
The House of Representatives keeps all 
students informed on the work that is 
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being done, as well as gives each student 
the opportunity to participate. At times 
very lively discussions arise over the 
various school problems and projects. 
Each House exercises its own power 
and rights. 


The Senate is composed of all major 
offices, which are: the Cabinet (presi- 
dents of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades), the presidents of all 
clubs; the editor of the school paper; 
and president of Club Gunga Din. All 
officers are elected by the members of 
their various groups. 


HE Cabinet is made up of the 
president of the student body, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, control 
chief, chief justice, Girls’ League presi- 
dent, and Boys’ League president. 
The Cabinet officers are nominated by 
a petition signed by 10 per cent of the 
student body. Campaigning is started 
and the completion is made by speeches 
given at an assembly. Those students 
who have registered may then go to the 
polls and vote for their chosen candi- 
dates. The constitution states a majority 
vote is necessary for election. After the 
candidates are elected, they are sworn 
into office at an assembly, and at this 
time all major officers in school are 
sworn in. Before a student can run for 
a major office he must have seven grade 
points and a good citizen record. Our 
grading method is 1-2-3-4-5. A one 
gives three grade points, a two gives 
two grade points, and a three gives one 
grade point. 


The House of Representatives is 
made up of one member from each third- 
period class. They meet daily at the same 
time the Senate meets. These members 
are elected from each class meeting the 
third period and serve as the representa- 
tive of the student body government 
to that period. They then must adjust 
their program so as to meet with the 
House of Representatives each day. 
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They are elected in the third-period 
class by popular vote, but must have five 
grade points and a willingness to change 
their program in order to be eligible for 
election. Each member reports back to 
his third-period class daily regarding 
the actions and discussions carried on in 
the House of Representatives. In this 
manner, every student in school is regu- 
larly informed as to what is going on 
in connection with Leuzinger’s student 
body government. In addition to this 
contact with each class and student, the 
members of the Senate at times will 
visit each class to discuss with them stu- 
dent body affairs or things of impor- 
tance to the student body. 


The Speaker of the House is elected 
in the same manner as other major stu- 
dent body offices—that is, he is nomi- 
nated by petition and elected in the regu- 
lar student body election. 


The club presidents preside at their 
meetings every Monday noon during 
the activity period. Their planning and 
making out of the “Order of Business” 
for their meetings is done during the 
Senate period. 


HE clubs are of various nature to 

meet the interests of all students. 
The Girls’ Athletic Association and 
L Club are very helpful and popular 
with the girls. The boys’ athletic clubs 
are the Varsity and Bee Lettermen’s 
Club. There are many educational clubs 
such as Scholarship Society, Latin Club, 
Spanish Club, Camera Club, Y-Teens, 
Radio Broadcasting Club, and many 
others. Service clubs are found in the 
Hi-Y, the Boys’ and Girls’ Leagues, 
and Pep Club and Key Club. There are 
a number of social clubs—the Chess 
Club, Sewing Club, and Dancing Club. 
The clubs all add to the social needs 
of the students, and give a democratic 
means of working together for the 
betterment of themselves as well as for 
the school. 
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Court is held when called by the Chief 
Justice. The other officers of the court 
are clerk, bailiff, girls’ assistant judge, 
and boys’ assistant judge. The control 
officers chosen by the control chief and 
the boys’ vice principal are from the 
upper class level. They are boys who are 
respected and have weight with other 
students. Any student caught violating 
the rules made by the students is given a 
citation to court. Here he is tried and if 
found guilty a penalty is recommended 
by the judge. The students respect the 
judge and know his decisions will be 
carried out. While an advisor, with the 
student’s cumulative record, meets with 
the court, he leaves all decisions to the 
judge and gives information only when 
asked. 


HE class instruction consists of the 

study of parliamentary law, the 
qualifications of a good leader, and how 
to organize and arrange all kinds of pro- 
grams and projects. As many speeches 
must be given to all classes in school 
for drives and projects, how to organize 
and present a speech is studied and prac- 
ticed. The work is varied and there is 
so much to be done that committees are 
formed for the accomplishment of this 
work. At the beginning of the semester 
the following standing committees are 
formed: auditorium and assemblies, 
club committee, courtesy and welcome, 
entertainment, student store, publicity, 
flowers, campus clean up, constitution, 
and poster. Select committees are ap- 
pointed from time to time. 

The class work is arranged so that 
there will be two days for instruction ; 
two days for committee work, organ- 
izing and planning, and one day for a 
business meeting, general discussion, 
and reports. 

The class takes care of all drives, 
such as: Red Cross, Community Chest, 
March of Dimes, etc. Various projects 
are worked out and completed. They 


rewrote the school constitution, planned 
and put into effect an activity period, 
sponsored many school dances, planned 
and produced several all-student as- 
semblies with no teachers present, in- 
stalled a small store for the convenience 
of the students, and they have supported 
a war orphan for several years. 

One helpful and interesting phase of 
their work is the Bay League Forums 
that meet several times a year. Here 
members from the councils of this 
league meet to exchange ideas, discuss 
their problems, and create a feeling of 
good-fellowship among the schools. 

These are but a number of the many 
workings that have been carried on by 
the student government. The work is 
of great value to these young people. 
They learn to organize their work, 
parliamentary law teaches them demo- 
cratic procedure, it centralizes all school 
activities, it gives them a better under- 
standing of school problems, it helps to 
create better school spirit in their own 
school and in those schools with whom 
they come in contact. It teaches good 
citizenship. 

There are a few disadvantages, of 
course. Student judgment is sometimes 
too immature for good decisions with- 
out very careful guidance. However, 
they must learn through their mistakes. 
If the group becomes too large, the 
organization becomes cumbersome. If 
too many projects are given the class, 
there is too little time for instruction. 


ARE must be taken to distribute the 

work and to see that a few out- 
standing leaders do not take the greatest 
share of the work. A good law has just 
been passed, stating that no student may 
hold more than one major office. A stu- 
dent cannot successfully hold more than 
one major office, for it has been found 
that if a student holds two major offices 
one will suffer, and sometimes both. 
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The textbooks used in the class are: 
So You Were Elected by Harry C. Mc- 
Kown and Virginia Bailard. This book 
has many good ideas and valuable ma- 
terial. The older students find that the 
terminology and style is too young for 
them. The younger students like it. 
While this book has a chapter on parlia- 
mentary law, we supplemented it with 
The Main Motion by Awana H. K. 
Slaker. It is a small book that can easily 
be carried to a canvention, forum, or 
meeting for parliamentary reference. 

Good magazines for this class are 
School Activities, published by Activi- 
ties Publishing Company, Topeka Kan- 
sas, and Student Life. Student Life is 
the magazine published by The National 
Student Council. 


OOD material for the organization 

of a student council is The Bulletin 
Secondary School Principals for Oc- 
tober, 1944, The Student Council by 
Harry McKown and Student Councils 
at Work, published by National Associ- 
ation of Student Councils. 

Student government should meet the 
needs and problems of its own individual 
school, consequently this will be the de- 
ciding factor as to the form and aims 
of any student government. 


The following is an example of how 
each House exercises its own power and 
rights : The early part of the year some 
of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives thought that it would be ad- 
vantageous to have a snack period. The 
principal approved it with the reser- 
vations that they must have a well- 
worked-out plan, and that the grounds 
were to be kept clean, all to be handled 
by a student committee. 

The pupils of the various classes had 
heated discussions on the subject. It 
was brought to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration and voting. 
It passed by a large majority. The bill 
was written and sent to the Senate. 
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Again there was a very lively debate, 
but when put to a vote it failed to pass. 
With bitter disappointment for some, 
but accepting the power of the Senate, 
this ended the snack period, for the 
present at least. 

The two houses work well together. 
They have accepted their responsibility 
and guard it. Since the first class in 
leadership to the present Senate and 
House of Representatives a good demo- 
cratic form of government has de- 
veloped. The students are proud of 
their school and like their work. It is 
a connecting link between the school, 
their youth club, and the community. It 
develops good citizenship as leaders and 
followers. 

Each year the student body govern- 
ment as well as each individual club or 
organization is required to make up a 
budget and operate within it. It is a tre- 
mendous job, but gives many people 
experience in planning and conforming 
to good budget practices. Every request 
for the expenditure of student body 
funds goes first to the Senate, then the 
House for approval. Nothing is spent 
without this approval. All club or 
organization funds go through the same 
procedure, but only because the presi- 
dent of each group is in the Senate. The 
approval for the expenditure of club 
organization funds is given by the presi- 
dent of that group who, by previous vote 
of the group, is authorized by them to 
give such approval. 


Sten procedure gives all a clear in- 
sight as to the many and varied 
activities, requirements and scope neces- 
sary to operate a large high school. 
They become quite money conscious 
and are constantly questioning requests, 
many times making suggestions that 
really save themselves money and deny- 
ing certain things when they feel that 
they would not get value received. They 
also make sure that what they spend 
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will really benefit the school in general. 
They are constantly on the outlook for 
things such as stage equipment, im- 
provements to our broadcasting system, 
improvements on the grounds and ath- 
letic field, safety improvements, pro- 
grams, and many other things by which 
they can improve the school and its pro- 
gram by the use of student body funds. 


The power of veto is retained by the 
principal and occasionally must be used. 
When it is, the principal appears before 
the Senate and states the reason and 
discusses the problem with them. So 
far only the most cordial and under- 
standing relations have existed. 

One of the early sessions of the House 
of Representatives concerned itself with 
a discussion of proper auditorium con- 
duct. The tone of this meeting was pre- 
ventive rather than remedial in nature. 
It was felt by student leaders that a dis- 
cussion of this topic would prove of 
value as a reminder to all students and 
particularly helpful for the Freshmen. 


CCORDINGLY, a committee to 
study the problem was appointed 
and instructed to return with recom- 
mendations. This committee, after con- 
siderable polling of student attitudes, 
brought forth the following code of 
ethics with regard to auditorium con- 
duct : 


. Give the speaker your attention. 
. No tapping on the seats. 

. No knitting. 

. No popping of gum. 

. Take assigned seats immediately. 
. No whistling. 


7. Quiet down as soon as chairman or 
master of ceremonies appears. 


8. Students remain seated until dismissed. 


nO un & WSN 


The committee further recommended 
that these suggestions be the source of 
student discussion from the House of 
Representatives and Senate. It sug- 


gested that the above be prefaced by 
suggestions as to the need and nature 
of proper conduct in the auditorium. 


The suggestions and recommen- 
dations were thoroughly discussed in 
the House of Representatives and Sen- 
ate and passed unanimously. This pro- 
vides another instance of the student 
leaders acting in the capacity of suggest- 
ing preventive measures to cope with 
possible problems. An indication of the 
results of this program was exemplified 
in a statement by a recent adult visitor 
who had performed in an auditorium 
program when he stated, “This has been 
the nicest, best mannered, most recep- 
tive student audience I have seen in 
three or four years.” 

This year has marked an all-time high 
in student interest in school govern- 
ment. This interest was evidenced in a 
“grass-roots” demand for a change in 
the citizenship training program. The 
request stated that an old plan then in 
use was ineffective and did not provide 
the necessary teeth for student law. 
Committees made a study of various 
plans. Other schools were visited. 
A plan was finally drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the student com- 
mittee. The Senate made some modifi- 
cations and sent it to the House of 
Representatives. Further modifications 
were made and it was approved. The 
representatives took the plan back to 
their respective classes. The usual storm 
broke out. Petitions were everywhere 
asking that the plan be removed. Stu- 
dent leaders were called upon to justify 
their actions. Students learned that they 
must be registered voters to sign pe- 
titions. This caused many to resolve to 
be registered in the future. After a 
stormy week the student leaders got 
their plan sold to the extent that the 
opposition agreed to give it atrial. Since 
it had so much publicity, it has taken 
considerable work on the part of the stu- 
dent government to see that the plan 
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was justly administered. Every student 
in school has raised his voice on this 
issue and more interest in every phase 
of school activity is sharply in evidence. 


HE plan has been in effect about 

one month and the general consensus 
is that it, after all, is very good. It has 
made a marked change in tardiness, tru- 
ancy, and classroom conduct in some 
cases. 


Leuzinger High- School participates 
in a sportsmanship contest sponsored 
by the athletic league. This has provided 
an opportunity for a great deal of stu- 
dent interest and participation since the 
rules for judging include the attitude 
of the students in the stands, the prepa- 
ration for the visiting team, the after- 
game actions, cooperation with the band, 
song and yell leaders, and courtesy to 
visiting team, student body, and offi- 
cials. The students have organized com- 
mittees to look after every detail in 
which they might lose points. Through 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate they carry on discussions with 
classes and clubs. Assembly skits and 
lunch-time programs have been spon- 
sored in order to keep up the spirit. The 
school won third place for the past two 
years and was nearly a tie for second 
place. Before this became an activity 
of the student government our school 
was consistently near the bottom of the 
eight schools in our league. This year 
when the last game approached we 
needed the full 120 points possible to 
a home team to retain our place. The 
loss of so much as two points could 
have dropped us two or three places. 
The members of the Senate visited 
every class and discussed our position. 
We got our 120 points. 


Although the original purpose of the 
organization of the Senate was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for more and better 
student government and for leadership 
training, several unforeseen benefits 
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attended the development of student 
leadership. In particular, an opportunity 
was given for the free expression of 
the personalities, the beliefs, the desires 
of the students, and of their leaders. 
One example of this was the Christ- 
mas program originated and sponsored 
by the Senate. As is the custom in many 
other schools, the music and drama de- 
partments collaborate each year on a 
beautiful formal Christmas play. Last 
year the student president expressed his 
own and the Senate’s feeling that it was 
nice to have this Christmas play, but 
that they would like to have a student 
Christmas program on the last day be- 
fore vacation; an assembly where the 
pupils themselves could sing Christmas 
songs. And so it was arranged that 
the Christmas play would be given on 
Thursday, and the pupils would have 
their own Christmas “sing” on Friday. 
More than this, the Senate wanted 
the school to do something in the way 
of giving Christmas cheer to someone 
who needed it. They finally decided they 
wanted to send Christmas stockings to 
the little children who might be at Juve- 
nile Hall. The Senate ordered the stock- 
ings, distributed them throughout the 
school to be filled with fruit, candy, and 
small toys, collected them, packed them 
in large cartons, and had them in readi- 
ness for their Christmas “sing” as- 
sembly. In the meantime, they made 
arrangements for the men from the 
Sheriff's Office to be present at the as- 


sembly and accept them for Juvenile 
Hall. 


NE of the girls in the band was 
chosen and trained to lead the sing- 
ing of the Christmas songs, but the night 
before the program she was injured and 
another girl was chosen to take her 
place. 
Slides of the Christmas songs were 
prepared by members of the Senate for 
use at the assembly. 
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HE students all joined in the sing- 

ing in the same spirit the Senate 
had shown in planning the assembly. 
The president had been urged to give 
what assistance he could to the song 
leader, since she had had little time for 
preparation and little previous experi- 
ence. Consequently, if the singing was 
not spirited enough to suit him, he 
would step to the mike and urge, “Come 
on, now, fellows, hit it! Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” 

Toward the end of the program Santa 
Claus (played by one of the teachers) 
came skipping down the aisle tooting a 
toy horn, and followed by eight or nine 
big football boys carrying the cartons of 
stockings to be presented to the Sheriff's 
deputies. One lone, huge senior brought 
up the rear, drawing a toy train behind 
him. 

Everyone in the auditorium had a 
good time, all sang heartily and happily, 
and all went away with a good feeling 
of belonging to a good gang, and ready 
for a good vacation. 

It was a simple plan, an unpretentious 
program, but it gave the students an 
outlet for the before-vacation energy 


that, under different leadership, might 
result in mischief or vandalism. More 
than that, it did much to unify the spirit 
of the student body. 

This year the Senate planned and pre- 
sented a similar assembly with like suc- 
cess. It is hoped that this program will 
become one of Leuzinger’s traditions. 


TUDENT body government should 

be developed slowly. A great amount 
of responsibility should not be thrust 
upon them all at once. A high morale 
and strong school spirit is almost a pre- 
requisite to the establishment of student 
body government. The selection of a 
proper sponsor is also very important. 
The sponsor should be one who is well 
acquainted with the school policy and 
one who believes in it. Student govern- 
ment must be developed slowly and 
carefully, a little at a time. As the stu- 
dents gain confidence and experience, 
more and more responsibility should be 
given to them. They are very capable 
and can and will handle many problems, 
more to the satisfaction of the entire 
student body than could be handled in 
any other way. 





“Labor-Management Relations”—A Free Periodical 


The Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations and the College of Education &% 
of the University of Illinois have published a monthly list of selected readings on 
Labor-Management Relations. Designed primarily for high school students and 
teachers, this list places its chief emphasis on articles and pamphlets which can 
be readily placed in the hands of students. Inasmuch as possible, the periodicals 
have chosen for their availability in high school and public libraries and the pam- 
phlets on the basis of ease of securing them and their low cost. Since many prob- 
lems in the field of Labor-Management Relations are of a controversial nature, 
the committee preparing the bibliography has further taken pains to maintain 
balance among various points of view. In addition to listing the most significant 
current articles, each bibliography includes a section devoted to materials concern- 
ing some particular area or problem within the field of Labor-Management 
Relations. 


Schools, teachers, or others who are interested in education may have their 
names placed on the mailing list to secure single copies free of charge by writing 


Ralph McCoy, Librarian, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 








What Do the Deans Do? 


HERE are probably no pro- 

fessional positions in secondary 
schools potentially more significant in 
their contribution to the welfare of 
youth than those of the Dean of Girls, 
Dean of Boys, and/or vice principal. An 
analysis of the influence exerted by the 
men and women in these positions re- 
veals that, due to the very nature of 
their work, there is perhaps no one in 
the school organization who may estab- 
lish and maintain such close relation- 
ships with students, and no other school 
official who enjoys a better opportunity 
to guide and counsel young people. 

However, in most secondary schools 
there are common problems which seri- 
ously limit the effective functioning of 
these assistant administrators. To be 
sure, each unit of the total educational 
system has problems which reduce its 
effectiveness, but a survey of the diffi- 
culties encountered by these adminis- 
trators indicates that clarification of the 
functions and status of vice principals 
and deans is an essential step if it is 
to become possible for them to serve 
youth and the school with a maximum 
of efficiency. 

A possible reason for the confusion 
which exists regarding the functions of 
these positions is the comparative re- 
cency of their existence. As schools 
have mushroomed in growth due to 
compulsory attendance laws and popu- 
lation mobility, expansion of the ad- 
ministrative staffs became necessary. In 
the older high school, each pupil at- 
tended because he was both interested in 
and capable of learning, and the primary 
concern of the school was to offer him 
knowledge. When high school attend- 
ance became required many pupils were 
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4 By BLOSSOM E. GEORGE 





4. No administrative officials in our 
secondary schools have such diverse 
and unstandardized responsibilities, 
and yet render such important serv- 
ices, as the deans and vice-principals. 
Their influence and relationship with 
students are usually the key factor in 
affecting morale and the degree of 
student codperation. Mrs. George dis- 
cusses these duties and points out 
why their performance is often un- 
necessarily difficult. 


The author was assisted in the 
preparation of this article by Patricia 
Wiese, Dean of Girls at the Colton 
Union High School. She also received 
helpful suggestions from other deans. 
As state chairman, she will be re- 
sponsible for programs of the section 
meetings of deans and vice-principals 
at the Administrators’ Conference in 
April. Mrs. George is on leave this 
year from her regular duties as Vice- 
Principal of the Colton Union High 
School. 





neither capable of nor interested in aca- 
demic learning. It became essential to 
seek understanding of the needs and 
abilities of this type of pupil before the 
school could offer him suitable learning 
experiences. Administrators recognized 
the need for some type of personnel 
workers to give sympathetic advice to 
students. In order to help in under- 
standing girls, the first dean of girls 
had been appointed to a high school staff 
in 1913 in Chicago. In the same year 
deans of girls were placed in high school 
in Seattle, Washington, when the school 
board acceded to the request of faculty 
members and parents for a woman as- 
sistant to the principal who could study 
the physical, emotional and religious 
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needs of high school girls and help with 
the adjustment of home and school re- 
lationships.t As boys’ problems became 
more acute in secondary schools in the 
years following the first World War 
a need for a similar consultant for the 
boys necessitated the establishment of 
the dean of boys’ position. Increasing 
administrative duties have subsequently 
been shared with these subordinates by 
democratic principles until today boys’ 
and girls’ vice principals have become 
responsible for many phases of the 
for many phases of the schools’ work 
both with pupils and parents. 


BA of the rapid growth of 
their responsibilities and the ever- 
increasing need for administrative as- 
sistants, there is today no clearly defined 
concept of the duties of the dean or vice 
principal. In many schools the position 
as it exists depends largely upon the 
personality and ability of the one filling 
it. In a study of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the dean of boys in high 
schools made by Roemer and Hoover in 
1939, it was found that no two deans 
were performing the same duties.? One 
of their conclusions stated that there is 
a distinct need for more clearly defining 
the position of dean in the minds of ad- 
ministrators, parents, pupils, and teach- 
ers, as well as in the minds of the deans 
themselves. The lack of a definite con- 
ception of the true function of the dean 
is causing both confusion and consider- 
able inefficiency, concludes the study. It 
is recognized that some differences must 
exist, as school situations differ, yet 
educators realize that if adequate train- 
ing is to be given to those preparing 
themselves for such positions, it is es- 
sential that a common understanding be 





1 Sturtevant, Sarah M. and Strong, Ruth M., 
A Personnel Study of Deans of Girls in ~ 
Schools, Contributions to Education No. 393. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929. Pp. 150. 

2 Roemer, Joseph and Hoover, Oliver, The 
Dean of Boys in High Sehool. New York: 
American Book Company, 1939. Pp. 34 and 62. 
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reached. To be a good teacher in the 
classroom is no guarantee that one will 
become a good administrator. The needs 
frequently expressed by those now in 
these administrative positions are for 
more and better techniques in handling 
problems of maladjusted youth, in help- 
ing youth develop moral and social 
standards and in developing leadership 
in young people. Yet improved tech- 
niques can come only with specific train- 
ing and one cannot be trained for an 
unknown. 

At the present time the courses which 
are offered by universities for the ad- 
ministrative credential stress the back- 
ground needed by principals and super- 
intendents. This background is of value 
to the subordinate administrator, but, in 
addition, he has need of courses pre- 
paring him for his particular phase of 
the administration of a school. Until 
the time when a better concept of func- 
tion results in such training, the vice 
principalship will continue to be, as it 
so often is now, a stepping-stone po- 
sition to 4 principalship rather than a 
definitive career in itself. 


HE confusion which exists in the 

educational framework regarding 
the function of vice principals and deans 
is manifested within the individual 
school situation in different ways. It is 
evident at this level in indirect pro- 
portion to the clarity and extent to 
which the administrator in charge has 
defined the duties of his subordinates, 
not only to them, but to the other mem- 
bers of the faculty. Unless such a de- 
lineation has been made, the teachers 
are prone to think primarily in terms 
of the deans’ services as a disciplinarian. 
Although in practice such service is part 
of their work, it is doubtful that this 
is the major contribution to be made. 
Most educators agree that the major 
purpose of administration is to facili- 
tate instruction. What part in this pur- 
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pose may be assumed by the vice princi- 
pals? It is current practice that they 
are assigned the supervision of pupil 
scholarship records, counseling of pupils 
doing unsatisfactory work, and the con- 
sultation with parents regarding this 
problem. Their work may be carried on 
with teachers in specific single instances 
of poor pupil-teacher relationship. But 
in cases where need for teacher counsel- 
ing is indicated, where inadequate teach- 
ing techniques may be revealed through 
a series of pupil referrals, the vice 
principal is seldom given the green light 
to work on the basic problem. He is 
limited to working from the student 
angle only, and must hedge the question, 
or refer the matter elsewhere. If there 
are designated supervisorial personnel, 
all would agree that it is better that the 
problem be referred. But in many of 
the smaller high school districts, princi- 
pals, beset with a multitude of duties 
and demands upon their time, fre- 
quently are unable to study such in- 
structional situations and give the con- 
tinuous aid needed by such teachers. If 
the vice principal is to be given responsi- 
bility for pupil and teacher classroom 
relations, however, he should also be 
given more adequate training for this 
type of work. 


HERE is need also for the clarifi- 

cation of relationship between vice 
principals and others in the school who 
are concerned with pupil counseling and 
guidance. The place where the counselor 
leaves off and the administrator takes 
over in dealing with problems of pupils 
is in many schools a foggy line of de- 
marcation. By the very nature of his 
fitness for the position he holds, the 
dean or vice principal is a counselor in 
much of his work with boys and girls. 
There are those who believe, of course, 
that the counseling function cannot be 
fulfilled when regulation of conduct and 
discipline are related to his office, and 
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this premise is used as a basis for the 
setting up of a counseling staff separate 
from the deans. It seems obvious, how- 
ever, that the dean whose main func- 
tion is that of a whipping post is so 
limited in effective contribution to the 
school that he might as well not exist 
at all. 

This discussion offers no brief that all 
of these various functions should per- 
force be assigned to the vice principal. 
These few examples of existing con- 
fusion within the school itself are cited 
to illustrate the statement that there is 
need for clarification of function to the 
end that educators generally and sub- 
ordinate administrators in particular 
may know more adequately what their 
purposes are and what phase of the total 
administrative work is specifically theirs 
to pursue. It is understood as a basic 
tenet that the personnel of any sound 
organization shares common purposes 
and must function as a committee of the 
whole. 


RUSTRATING in its ramifications 

as the general problem of status and 
function is, there are other pertinent 
issues which challenge vice principals 
and deans in their work with pupils. To 
effectively interpret to the sudent body, 
parents, and general public the philoso- 
phy of the school regarding social and 
moral standards is one duty which is 
commonly assigned to these adminis- 
trators. When the school viewpoint 
corresponds with the mores and ac- 
cepted practice of society, the matter of 
interpretation is, of course, a relatively 
simple one. But when currently ac- 
cepted standards of the public philoso- 
phy differ from the code of the school 
the problem is not so easily resolved. 
Consider the matters of compulsory at- 
tendance, smoking, social groups, and 
dress regulation. 


Elected representatives of the people 
have legislated that every child must at- 
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tend school until he is eighteen years of 
age with continuation school arrange- 
ments possible from ages sixteen to 
eighteen if the pupil is employed. It is 
the duty of the vice principals in most 
schools to supervise the enforcement 
of this law. Directing pupil attendance 
is a big undertaking, fully equipped with 
its own set of problems. Requiring daily 
attendance from the young adults who 
are of low ability and whose needs are 
in some cases not too well met by the 
school presents one phase of the im- 
mediate enforcement problem. When 
one remembers that an eager labor 
market during the past few years has 
offered unskilled work opportunities to 
this group, it is easy to see why it has 
been hard to keep such pupils in school 
until the sixteenth birthday. 


ENSUS figures reveal that 200,000 

young workers under sixteen in the 
United States are not attending school. 
As opportunities for work diminish, 
however, the school must face the neces- 
sity of providing learning experiences 
challenging enough so that young people 
of this type will become satisfied school 
patrons. The adjustment of pupil to 
school is a second phase of this problem. 
In so far as girls are concerned, the 
young marrieds who wish to continue 
attendance at school present the diffi- 
culty of guardianship which may some- 
times complicate their status. Super- 
vision of legal work for minors through 
the issuance of the work permit is an- 
other phase of the attendance job. This 
whole problem constitutes one of the 
most challenging areas for interpreting 
school policies to the community, for 
the misunderstanding which exists in 
regard to legal absence and legal em- 
ployment of minors is appalling. The 
majority of the school public agrees in 
general with the concept of compulsory 
education. But until parents, employers, 
and others are more fully informed re- 
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garding the laws under which the school 
operates, the school’s policies will not 
be sustained by the force of community 
action. 


Further, the legislature has estab- 
lished a regulatory measure in the Edu- 
cation Code regarding possession of 
tobacco or smoking by minors. Deans 
find the interpretation of this law to an 
advertising-stimulated youth and an in- 
different adult population a real frus- 
tration. With the attitude general that it 
is socially acceptable to smoke, and that 
the school’s policy has been dreamed up 
by some “fuddy-duddy” dean, the po- 
sition in which the vice principal finds 
himself seems virtually untenable. It is 
doubtful that real progress can be made 
here until some positive force becomes 
available to the school as strong as that 
available to the tobacco companies, but 
through frank presentation of the prob- 
lem to pupils and parents it is probable 
that a greater degree of codperation with 
the school’s policy may be secured. 

In analyzing the issue of social organi- 
zations of young people, one finds some- 
what the same situation prevailing. 
Because of the recognized desirability 
of democratic opportunities for partici- 
pation in social groups in the school, 
exclusive or secret societies have been 
outlawed by State legislation. Yet it is 
only one with the keenest understand- 
ing of adolescent psychology who can 
interpret this issue to pupils and parents 
and gain their codperation. 


y= principals carry on an annual 
extermination campaign against 
secret societies and clubs with restricted 
membership, but too often the parent 
defends his child’s membership in such 
groups. An attitude that the child must 
be kept happy seems to have so con- 
ditioned part of the parent population 
that they will not only permit payment 
of exorbitant sums by young people for 
jackets and insigne of a group organ- 
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ized sub rosa, and sanction initiation 
practices of the most doubtful type, but 
will even attempt to support the young 
person against school authorities in his 
membership in an illegal social group. 
Convincing statement and interpre- 
tation of the school policy, based on law, 
is the primary necessity in this problem, 
as in the foregoing. It is obvious that 
the public will not support the school 
until its aims are clearly understood. 
When a greater degree of parental and 
school unity of standards is achieved in 
this regard, the problem will no longer 
plague the schools. 


a7 IS common practice for Girls’ 
Leagues or other all-school girls’ 
groups to arrive at standards of fitness 
for school clothes to be worn by the 
girls. This practice developed and has 
been continued in order to encourage 
appropriate dress and discourage the 
too elaborately dressed girl and the in- 
appropriately dressed girl. In two 
different schools where such a program 
was recently adopted by strong majority 
vote of the girl pupils themselves, pa- 
rental reaction was rebellious and chal- 
lenging. It is the task of the girls’ vice 
principals to interpret the policy of the 
school and to seek to improve under- 
standing both within the school and in 
the community itself. Part of the basis 
for defensive attitudes in these problems 
of social standards is that here again 
the definition of what is the function of 
the school, via the deans, is not very 
clearly understood by parents or com- 
munity. 

Although many functions previously 
parental have been pushed into the 
hands of the school, in some areas there 
remains much to be done in educating 
adults to the changing responsibility of 
the school in society. The emphasis on 
social learning and development of the 
whole child is as yet strange to some in 
each community, and as a result of this 
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lack of understanding one finds resent- 
ment at the “interference” of the school 
in the personal life of the child. So it 
cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this interpretation of the school’s stand- 
ards to the public is a major challenge 
to deans and vice principals who are the 
most directly concerned in establishing 
high levels of social and group behavior, 
Another perplexing problem which 
confronts subordinate administrators is 
the increasingly difficult task of build- 
ing student morale. Pupils who par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities en- 
joy opportunities to learn team loyalty 
and the necessity for considering the 
welfare of the whole group in the ac- 
tivity over and above that of the indi- 
vidual or a small group. Too few pupils, 
however, take part in team or group 
activities. Even those who have such 
experiences sometimes learn intense 
fidelity to the team or smaller group, 
but fail to learn the necessity of loyalty 
to the total student group. As school 
populations increase rapidly it becomes 
harder to develop a sense of unity in 
the student body sufficient to inspire 
loyalty to the good of the whole. 


HESE are times of conflicting 

values. So many experiences, vicari- 
ous and real, are available to young 
people today that they are torn between 
varying sets of values urged upon them 
by films, advertisements, parents, school, 
or friends. Evidence of this conflict is 
seen so often when a pupil knows that 
for the total group welfare he must re- 
veal or report the action of one indi- 
vidual. Yet the learning from gangster 
lore that one never “squeals” is too 
strong. Unless strong loyalty to the 
larger group has been developed before 
a crisis arises, the boy or girl will be un- 
able to bring himself to the point of co- 
operation with the school. Deans must 
avail themselves of every opportunity to 
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help young people form a satisfactory 
standard of values. Bleacher conduct, 
sportsmanship awards between schools, 
and other types of activities provide 
such opportunities. 

In all of these areas of school prob- 
lems, the most helpful assistance 
which the vice principal may have is 
that of positive student leadership. Se- 
curing effective student government is 
primarily important in order that demo- 
cratic processes may be learned through 
school experience. Helping pupils de- 
velop social control is one of the most 


important positive contributions to be 
made by the subordinate administrator, 
and one of his most challenging prob- 
lems. Whether or not he is directly 
responsible for the supervision of the 
student council, it is through this leader- 
ship group that he may make clarifi- 
cation of school administrative policies 
as they relate to pupils. It is his func- 
tion to assist pupils in developing self- 
direction and a sense of social responsi- 
bility by giving them opportunities to 
work with adult leaders for the solution 
of their mutual problems. 














Improving Speed of Reading 


A new reading-training tool said to help anyone read faster and learn more, 
and designed for use at elementary, secondary, and college levels has been de- 
veloped by Elizabeth A. Simpson, director of the Adult Reading Service, Institute 
for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 


Described as the “Reading Accelerator,” this new unit is the result of over a 
decade of research and experiment by reading instructors and educational psycholo- 
gists. Mrs. Simpson worked with Guy T. Buswell in his reading-rate experiments 
at the University of Chicago, and later was director of the Reading Clinic at 
Stephens College. 


Operation of the reading-rate tool involves use of a mechanical shutter that 
descends over reading material at a controllable word-per-minute rate. The user 
is forced to read ahead of the shutter, and in doing so learns to increase his per- 
ceptual span, comprehension and reading-rate. Mrs. Simpson’s research has 
indicated a corollary—improvements in social adjustment, self-assurance, and 
increased psychological motivation in all activities. Educators who have seen this 
unit in operation believe its best point to be the fact that it can be used with 
any type of reading matter—books or pamphlets—without it being necessary to 
pull pages from their bindings or otherwise mutilate material. 


Science Research Associates of Chicago, with whom Mrs. Simpson has been 
working, will forward case-study material and file data on the Accelerator on 
request. The price of these machines, to qualified educators, is $65, and Mrs. 
Simpson, with Science Research Associates, has prepared a comprehensive reading- 
training program to accompany the machine. This means that schools, at any level, 
can install reading-training programs without adding new personnel—consultant 
work, teacher-training, and planning are provided without charge. 








Laying the Foundation for 
Conservation Education 


AN’S continued existence de- 

pends upon- his learning to live 
in harmony with his fellow man and his 
utilization of his natural environment 
so that it may provide for his future 
as well as his present needs. He draws 
his sustenance from the resources of his 
natural environment, and because of 
their importance to his welfare he has 
frequently been led into disputes and 
even into conflict. It becomes apparent 
that conflict over natural resources and 
their improper use can lead to man’s 
destruction. 

Conservation is sometimes referred 
to as preservation. But that is not the 
proper understanding today. Some say 
the national parks were set aside for 
preservation. To be sure, they are to 
be kept in as natural condition as possi- 
ble, consistent with the utilization of 
their values in providing relaxation and 
inspiration that come through direct 
contact with these magnificent portions 
of our national heritage. But they are 
to be used for the benefit of all those 
who may come, and not as resorts for 
the privileged few who may exploit 
them. Conservation is wise use. 

Natural wealth can be squandered. 
The record of man’s use of his environ- 
ment in America is comparable to the 
record of the prodigal son. The basic 
reason for waste is commonly ignorance 
or greed. The educator must deal with 
both ignorance and greed. It is his re- 
sponsibility to develop skills; but it is 
fully as important to develop desirable 
habits, including those functional atti- 
tudes which enable present and future 
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4 By LEO F. HADSALL 





4 The widespread concern over the 
ineffectiveness of our efforts at con- 
servation has sharpened the attention 
on what education should do in this 
regard. Conferences and committee 
studies are pointing up the needs in 
California. In this article, Dr. Hadsall 
describes a practical plan of help for 
teachers that seems in line with na- 
tional trends. 

Dr. Hadsall completed his Ph.D. 
degree at Cornell University in a de- 
partment nationally recognized as a 
leader in studies on natural resources 
and conservation. He has been on the 
staff of Fresno State College since 
1932, and is well known to teachers 
in California through his editorship 
and contributions to general science 
bulletins issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 





generations to secure our inheritance for 
posterity. We are but the custodians 
of our natural environment, a concept 
that should be developed through many 
phases of the curriculum. 

Wise use depends largely on develop- 
ing an understanding of the factors at 
work in our natural environment. This 
work involves the labors of technical 
men, but their findings must eventually 
become a part of the knowledge of the 
common man. In a democratic society 
the common citizen is responsible for 
the development and enforcement of the 
rules or laws which control greed. 

Leadership in conservation education 
has been centered for the most part east 
of the Rockies. Some fine work has been 
done in the northwestern United States, 
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but such states as Michigan, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, Missouri, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky have 
just claims to leadership. In 1949 the 
report of the Subcommittee on Conser- 
vation Education of the California Com- 
mittee for the Study of Education 
pointed up this educational need in the 
State. After acceptance by the general 
Committee this report was adopted in 
a slightly modified form by the State 
Department of Education Conservation 
Committee." 


a3 specific recommendations in- 
clude: 

1. Conservation should be integrated with 
appropriate curriculum experiences. In the 
elementary schools, the high schools and col- 
leges, the teaching of conservation should be 
carried on actively at all levels and in various 
subject-matter fields of the curriculum. It 
should not be taught as a separate subject ex- 
cept on the college level. 

2. Adequate teacher education is essential. 
The program in conservation education that is 
offered in teacher education institutions should 
be increased considerably and given more 
emphasis. 

3. Appropriate instructional materials should 
be provided ; source books dealing with every 
aspect of conservation and conservation edu- 
cation on the Pacific Coast and textbooks for 
pupils’ use. 

Some steps have already been taken 
to implement the report. Among these 
have been developments in teacher 
education. Teacher education in this 
field has been restricted largely to side 
glances by the science or geography in- 
structor. A few collegiate institutions 
have offered elective courses under the 
title Conservation of Natural Resources 
conducted by the departments of bi- 
ology or geography and geology. Edu- 
cators have stressed little in-service or 
pre-service assistance in the field of 
conservation education for California 
teachers. At Fresno State College 
conservation courses were offered by 

1 Gwinn, H. D., “Let’s Get Serious About 


Conservation,” California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, October, 1949. Pp. 360-64, 


both the Departments of Biology and 
Geography-Geology. In 1949, this field 
was transferred to the Department of 
Education and the course will be con- 
ducted hereafter under its jurisdiction 
by codperating representatives from the 
Departments of Agriculture, Biology, 
Education, Geography-Geology, and 
Social Science, assisted by specialists 
from public and private agencies. 

Assistance to in-service teachers in 
conservation education throughout the 
United States has come from State De- 
partments of Education and Conser- 
vation of the several states, other state 
agencies concerned with natural re- 
sources, Federal agencies, universities 
and colleges, and to lesser extents from 
private agencies. The various forms of 
assistance have included a wide range 
from such items as printed materials 
and visual aids to conferences, lectures, 
and conducted tours. 


ANY of these forms of assistance 

should be utilized within each state 
by individual institutions and agencies 
in developing conservation instruction. 
Publications are essential, particularly 
publications developed for specific areas 
and for specific purposes; those for 
reference and use by in-service teachers 
and teachers in training, and those for 
reference and use by pupils in public 
schools. Much must be done in supply- 
ing printed materials as well as develop- 
ing techniques of undertaking conser- 
vation studies. No builder would think 
of proceeding without adequate ma- 
terials and tools. Nor would any builder 
think of constructing a house without 
skilled workmen. 

Summer assistance for in-service 
teachers has been developed rather 
widely throughout the United States. 
Until recently the customary college lec- 
ture course has predominated, often pure 
“book learning,” without attacking di- 
rectly the problems at first hand. 
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Conservation problems become perti- 
nent when they may be sensed in the 
immediate vicinity. With this in mind 
campus workshops have been developed, 
utilizing the assistance of specialists 
from public and private agencies. The 
Ohio Conservation Laboratory, con- 
ducted by Ohio State University in co- 
operation with the Ohio Division of 
Conservation and Natural Resources, 
and the Conservation Laboratory of the 
Pennsylvania State College have been 
very effective. Other outstanding labo- 
ratories have been established in Indi- 
ana and Michigan. The National Com- 
mittee on Policies in Conservation 
Education has sponsored outstanding 
workshops. 


N INITIAL two weeks’ Conser- 
vation - Natural - Resource- Use 
Workshop was conducted at the Fresno 
State College, 1949, in codperation with 
the California State Department of 
Education, which provided consultants 
in secondary, elementary, and visual 
education. Other cooperating agencies 
included the State Department of Agri- 
culture, State Department of Natural 
Resources, State Department of Pub- 
lic Works, University of California 
through its Division of Soils and the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Na- 
tional Park Service, United States 
Army Engineers, United States Bureau 
of Mines, United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, United States Forest 
Service, United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Fresno County and Tulare 
County Planning Commissions ; private 
organizations including the Associated 
Irrigation Districts of California, Rich- 
field Oil Company, Kings River Water 
Association, San Joaquin Division of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
and the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 


During the two weeks’ period the par- 
ticipants were privileged to have con- 
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tacted and received assistance from 
fifty-five specialists representing the co- 
operating agencies. The areas con- 
sidered included soil conservation and 
land utilization, water and water prob- 
lems, forestry, hydro-electric develop- 
ment, minerals including petroleum and 
natural gas, national parks, community, 
regional and Federal planning. Empha- 
sis was placed on field introductions to 
the natural environment under the guid- 
ance of specialists. Travel totaled ap- 
proximately 1,600 miles, and those who 
expressed a desire to do so flew over 
the area studied on the last day of the 
session. ; 

Each agency provided mimeographed 
or printed materials dealing with its 
field, including outlines for field studies 
which were directed by their repre- 
sentatives. Much printed literature was 
distributed in addition to specific ma- 
terial prepared for the session. The spe- 
cific material brought out forcefully that 
recommendations for soil conservation 
in Illinois do not necessarily apply in 
California. 


Each registrant attended all regular 
sessions and participated in the ex- 
cursions. But because of the limitation 
of time and the scope of activity, it 
seemed best to divide the enrollment into 
groups so that each individual was re- 
sponsible for reporting on a single area. 
These reports covered the problems 
brought out on the excursions, from 
their readings and from the discussions. 
Each student reported to the entire 
group orally and with the benefit of the 
criticism from the group prepared a 
written account indicating practical ap- 
plications of the first-hand knowledge 
gained through these experiences. 


N EVALUATING the forms of as- 
sistance to in-service teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors, it is possi- 
ble to draw a few conclusions. The con- 
ventional college lecture course, con- 
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ducted by a single individual, has the 
limitation that the field of conservation 
is so broad that at best he must rely 
largely on vicarious accounts. The class- 
room program that brings in specialists 
is an improvement if they are carefully 
selected, but the group must still rely 
on vicarious experiences and accounts. 
Curriculum workshops, which consist 
of cutting out and reassembling content 
and activities from printed sources, may 
be even less desirable than a good lecture 
program. Their value is largely deter- 
mined by the critical judgment of par- 
ticipants and consultants. The outdoor 
laboratory has much to be said for it 
and there should be more of them. Their 
effectiveness may be restricted to their 
location and the problems which may 
be attacked in the immediate vicinity. 
A forest camp or laboratory may pro- 
vide ample opportunity for studying 
conservation as applied to soil, wildlife, 
and water problems of the immediate 
area, yet fail to give adequate attention 
to oil, or even to water problems as ap- 
plied to cultivated soils. 


T WAS with this in mind that the 

field program was set up at the 
Fresno State College, operating out of 
a central location where reference ma- 
terials could be kept and agencies make 
contacts conveniently. Experience 
gained during the summer of 1949 
would indicate that a three weeks’ pro- 
gram would be preferable to the two 
weeks’ session. This would reduce the 
strain due to concentrated travel and 
afford more time to develop curricular 
materials. It would also provide more 
opportunity to ascertain the views of 
the lumberman, the rancher and other 
private citizens so that they may be con- 
sidered along with the views of repre- 
sentatives of industry and governmental 
agencies. It is believed that the 1949 


session indicated that certain specific 
benefits were to be obtained from such 
a program. Among these are: 

1. The contacts of school people, teachers 
and curriculum workers, with representatives 
of private and public agencies who can provide 
the information necessary for successful con- 
servation studies. The agencies, federal, state 
and private, profited by close contact with 
school people. The were acquainted with some 
of the needs of in-service teachers. Many of the 
printed materials now distributed by public 
and private agencies are not suitable for school 
use. Modification of such materials might prove 
to be a good conservation measure that would 
provide needed assistance to schools. 

2. It became apparent that conservation in- 
volves manifold relationships. Conservation 
problems are not easily solved. There is need 
for continued, intensive study along many lines. 

3. Possible solutions to numerious local 
conservation problems were presented and 
evaluated. 

4. Opportunities were revealed as to how 
the conservation theme may develop in connec- 
tion with the social studies, science and lan- 
guage activities. One may write freely about 
what he has experienced. Pupils who have 
visited a fish hatchery may render better judg- 
ments than those who do what has been termed 
misleadingly library “research.” 


TH character of programs which al- 
low the expression of various points 
of view regarding conservation prob- 
lems has been questioned. One indi- 
vidual says, “Give them facts, do not 
confuse them by allowing the injection 
of misleading viewpoints.” To this phi- 
losophy the writer cannot subscribe. We 
need facts. We also need leadership, 
help in learning to think through and 
solve our problems. We, in America, do 
not wish to be taught what to believe. 
Conditions may change, the problems 
may differ, the solutions may no longer 
apply. We need to know the truth as it 
exists today. We need even more to 
know how to find the truth and to apply 
it properly. Upon that base the foun- 
dation of conservation education must 
be laid. 








Preparing Recreation 


Leaders 


ECREATION has acquired an 
identity as a distinguishable, de- 
finable area of professional service 
demanding carefully selected and pre- 
pared leadership. It is recognized as an 
important segment of the living process, 
something far different and more sig- 
nificant than any list of activities. It is 
a way of life. The magic of machines 
and the miracles of science have ushered 
in an age of urbanization, standardi- 
zation, and specialization. Life’s richly 
varied experiences on the job have been 
greatly diminished. The satisfaction 
of the fundamental urges for self- 
expression, for belonging to the group 
and being wanted, for recognition and 
for adventure, must be satisfied largely 
in off-the-job and out-of-school time in 
one’s earned leisure. 

The steady disappearance of back 
yards and front yards, once considered 
accessories to the home, and the dimi- 
nution of chores for youngsters demand 
compensations by society in the form 
of opportunities for recreation experi- 
ences. Recreation aids in the gratifi- 
cation of these normal hungers, the 
achievement of balanced living, well- 
rounded growth and development, and 
worthy fulfillment as a total human 
being. 

It is important that society fortify it- 
self against the unrest created by empty 
hours and protect its citizens from be- 
coming recreation illiterates by con- 
tributing in every way possible, through 
recreation opportunities and guidance, 
to the total education of its members. 
It is important to point out that life 
enrichment through recreation comes 
largely from participation-type experi- 
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4 By CHARLES B. CRANFORD 





4q With the increasing recognition of 
the potent influence which the choice 
of recreational activities may have 
upon character and social adjustment, 
the problem of providing competent 
leadership assumes urgent import- 
ance. With the great variety of choices 
available in wholesome recreation, 
the leader needs breadth of training 
as well as a clear understanding of 
educational aims. The basic elements 
of such preparation are here dis- 
cussed by the author. 


Charles Cranford has an unusual 
background of experience and train- 
ing in this field. A graduate of Temple 
University, with extended postgradu- 
ate study at New York University, he 
has spent more than twenty years as 
recreation director, camp leader, and 
college teacher in Eastern states. He 
has been Director of the Recreation 
Curriculum at San Francisco State 
College since 1947. 





ences rather than those in the realm of 
amusement and entertainment. It is the 
whole individual expressing that inner 
spirit, drive or force through satisfying 
activities, alone or in harmony with 
other people, that gives meaning to life. 
The movies, radio, grandstands, tele- 
vision, pulp magazines, and delinquency 
bid for the precious hours of leisure 
that have been so abundantly produced 
in this century. Society needs recre- 
ation for the proper consumption of 
leisure and recreation needs qualified 
leaders. 

In California there are more com- 
munities with responsible recreational 
agencies, both public and private, serv- 
ing youth than in any other State. There 
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are more agencies established on a year- 
round basis than elsewhere. Recreation 
leaders are being employed the year- 
round, and, consequently, enjoy con- 
tinuous employment. They are encour- 
aged to make recreation leadership a 
life work in which they acquire in- 
creased competence year by year. Ca- 
reer service becomes more attractive, 
more challenging, and more remunera- 
tive than in places where each summer 
a new, but temporarily employed staff 
must be recruited. 

For many years there has been great 
concern over the lack of uniform job 
terminology and the failure to agree 
upon the wide range of duties for per- 
sons doing substantially the same work. 
This situation mitigated against pre- 
fessional preparation, employment prac- 
tices, and on-the-job improvement of 
recreation personnel. 


[N 1948, a group of leaders decided 
upon a direct attack and formed the 
California Committee on Recreational 
Personnel which in codperation with 
the State of California Recreation Com- 
mission produced the study referred to 
in this article. The cooperation of hun- 
dreds of public and private recreation 
and group work agencies, professional 
associations and individuals shared in 
this challenging task. Unusual assist- 
ance in the interpretation of the find- 
ings and formulation of the recommen- 
dations is due the Chairman, Committee 
on Employment Practices, Charles W. 
Davis, Superintendent of Recreation 
and Parks, Berkeley ; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on In-Service and Extension 
Training, Henry W. Waltz, Executive 
Secretary, Metropolitan Recreation and 
Youth Services Council, Los Ange- 
les; Chairman, Committee on Under- 
graduate and Graduate Curriculum and 
Standards, Carl H. Young, Professor 
of Physical Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Chairman, 


Committee on Job Analysis and Stand- 
ards, Robert W. Crawford, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, Oakland; 
Verne S. Landreth, Chief, Bureau of 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, State Department of Education 
and Sterling S. Winans, Director of 
Recreation, State of California. Special 
mention is due George Hjelte, General 
Manager, Department of Recreation 
and Parks, City of Los Angeles, for 
the preparation of the Chapter, “Recre- 
ation and Recreation Leadership.” 

What are the results of this joint 
effort? In one sentence, the answer is 
the publication of the report, “Stand- 
ards for Professional Recreation Per- 
sonnel.” The implementation of the 
recommendations and findings through 
all the resources within the sphere of 
influence of our recreation leaders and 
agencies within the State is both an obli- 
gation and a challenge. 


The findings and recommendations 
contained in this report are grouped 
under five headings as follows: 


Jos CLASSIFICATION 


In tax-supported agencies, job titles recom- 
mended are: recreation superintendent, _ as- 
sistant superintendent of recreation, recre- 
ation supervisor-functional, district recreation 
supervisor, recreation leader, and special ac- 
tivity leader. 

In voluntary agencies, job titles are : council 
executive, community center executive, field 
representative, group activity leader, senior 
group activity leader, athletic activity leader, 
special activity leader, athletic program aid, 
and community center attendant. 
EMPLOYMENT Practices—It is recommended : 
Selection. That authority for the selection of 
the chief executive be vested in the appropri- 
ate body or official of the agency; authority 
for the selection of other employees be vested 
with the chief executive, who may take ad- 
vantage of such factors as éxamination, inter- 
view, statement of education and experience, 
performance, and the advice of the govern- 
ing body of the agency. 

Promotion. That the best qualified and most 
competent employees be promoted on the basis 
of proven ability, as reflected in service rec- 
ords and examinations. Decisions on pro- 
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motions should be made by the appropriate 
administrative officers. 

Service Ratings. That agencies adopt a regu- 
lar personal evaluation procedure, using serv- 
ice ratings for the purpose of standardizing 
changes related to promotion, demotion, lay- 
off, and pay adjustments; permanent em- 
ployees be rated every six months and new 
employees every two months during the pro- 
bationary period. 

Sick Leave. That all agencies adopt a sound 
policy of sick leave with pay. 

Vacation with Pay. That permanent em- 
ployees be granted vacation with pay. The 
amount of vacation and the number of days 
that may accumulate from year to year should 
be specified. 

Leave Without Pay. That leave without pay 
be granted for illness beyond sick leave, for 
study, travel, maternity, loan to another 
agency, or for any purpose that will make the 
employee more valuable to his employer and 
reduce employee turnover. 

Holidays. That legal holidays be allowed or 
in lieu time off be granted. The holidays 
should be specified by the agency. 

Lay-Off Procedure. That a formula be used 
by agencies for laying off employees, using 
a combination of such factors as seniority, 
service record, judgment of the chief execu- 
tive, and the consideration of the governing 
board. These employees should be given re- 
employment preference over any other eligi- 
ble list in the class from which the employee 
is laid off. 

Expense Allowances. That expense allowance 
be provided for business-connected travel, at- 
tendance at conferences and special assign- 
ments. Rates for the use of personal car, hotel, 
food, transportation, and other expense should 
be sufficient to permit adequate reimburse- 
ment. 


Retirement. That a suitable retirement sys- 
tem be established, and appropriate action be 
taken permitting employees to accumulate and 
transfer retirement benefits from one agency 
to another. 


Insurance. That insurance programs pro- 
viding for accident, sickness and death benefits 
be made available to all employees. 

Overtime. That overtime service be compen- 
sated in pay or time off. 

Job Accident Insurance. That agencies ex- 
empted from laws of the State of California 
requiring Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance should provide an equivalent. 

Dismissal Procedure. That an employee be 
dismissed only for cause ; be notified in writing 
of the reasons ; and be granted a hearing. 
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Personnel Policy. That in tax-supported 
agencies, the authority for determining per- 
sonnel policies be vested either in the govern- 
ing body of the agency or the civil service 
board. In voluntary agencies, the governing 
body of the agency determine personnel poli- 
cies, except where the advice of national head- 
quarters is desirable or necessary. 

Residence Requirements. That no residence 
requirement other than citizenship be required. 
Registration. That some plan of registration 
be adopted to identify qualified personnel. 
Compensation. That agencies establish and 
periodically revise salary ranges, taking into 
consideration performance, job requirements, 
qualifications, prevailing rates and equity 
within the agency. Increments in compen- 
sation should be based upon merit. 

Civil Service. That civil service be estab- 
lished to assist in the recruitment and pro- 
motion of personnel. 


PERSONNEL FOR INSTITUTIONAL AND HOSPITAL 
RECREATION 


It is recommended that responsibility for 
the recreation program be assigned to a staff 
member at the supervisory or administrative 
level when the size of the institution warrants. 
Position classifications and job specifications 
included in the section on institutions should 
be adopted as a guide in employment of per- 
sonnel as follows: 


Recreation Leader—children’s home 
Hospital Recreation Director 
Hospital Recreation Leader 

Mental Hospital Recreation Therapist 


PERSONNEL FOR RECREATION SPONSORED BY 
INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYEE ASSOCIATIONS 


It is recommended that the responsibility 
for the recreation program be assigned to a 
person on the supervisory or administrative 
level, when the number employed by a com- 
pany makes this desirable. The job classifi- 
cations and specifications to be used should 
include the recreation manager and the recre- 
ation codrdinator. Specific recommendations 
on job classifications are not made in the re- 
port with respect to personnel employed in 
commercial enterprises; however, it is sug- 
gested that the standards developed for tax- 
supported agencies be used by commercial 
enterprises whenever possible. 


In-SERVICE AND ExTENSION TRAINING 


The report recommends that a plan for in- 
service and extension training be written into 
the operating policy of every recreation agency 
and that the initiation and the codrdination 
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of a continuous training program be a dele- 
gated responsibility. 

Employees should share in the planning of 
training programs on the basis of needs ex- 
pressed or implied. The agencies should as- 
sume responsibility for regular individualized 
help to employees on the job, and personnel 
having supervisory responsibility should be 
given specific training in the supervisory 
process. 

Isolated employees who do not have the 
benefits of supervision should be encouraged 
through leaves with pay and expense allow- 
ances, to participate frequently in professional 
associations and in conferences organized 
through inter-agency and inter-city codper- 
ation. 

Furthermore, that all recreation agencies 
should set up procedures for the friendly ex- 
change of information on in-service and ex- 
tension training. 


HIS report is not the final answer 

to our problem, but rather a step 
forward, an instrument that points the 
direction. Organizations and. agencies 
responsible for the recreation’ climate 
in a State that is undergoing such un- 
paralleled changes in its social, eco- 
nomic and political structure face a 
great challenge. Recreation is an im- 
portant part of our way of life. It de- 
serves the skillful guidance of all pro- 
fessional recreation leaders who are 
equal to the opportunities and challenges 
arising in a society in which leisure is a 
universal possession and a ready tool for 
the development of a superior culture. 

















Adult Education and Our Civilization 


When you are discussing adult education, you are in fact discussing no less 





a matter than the future of our civilization. Do we want to educate people for 
obedience? Do we want to educate them for responsibility? Are we going to 
educate the masses as if they were a uniform conglomeration in which individuals 
are swallowed up? Or are we going to educate them as a group of living beings 
in which the freedom of the individual conscience to develop is not restricted by 
the group mind? Do we claim to relieve man’s isolation by accustoming him to 
blind submission to the will of the herd? Or do we wish to bring him to take a 
conscious part in a culture which, while having regard for his personality, will 
inspire in him a sincere desire to be one with all his fellows? 

If we decide in favor of education for responsibility, we shall have chosen the 
more difficult but, as I believe, the only true road. There is no better remedy for 
the terror of solitude than the principle of the universal responsibility of man on 
earth. “Each of us is responsible for everything to everyone else,” is one of Dos- 
toyevsky’s most profoundly penetrating remarks. Let us make no mistake. If we 
choose education for responsibility, we automatically demand a culture based upon 
the sense of responsibility—Jaime Torres Bodet, Director-General, UNESCO. 
From an article in School and Society. 








Aviation Education in 


California 


N DECEMBER 1, the members 

of the California Secondary School 
Administrators Aviation Committee 
met at Sacramento to discuss the coming 
spring conference. The specific charge 
given to the group was to plan an ex- 
perience for the administrators in at- 
tendance at the spring conference which 
would be vital as well as educational. 
The Committee felt such an experience 
should be recognized as one which 
would reflect the importance of aviation 
education in the curriculum. 

Early in the group discussion it be- 
came evident that the members were 
in agreement as to the role of education 
in today’s world. It was recognized that 
America’s schools are for all American 
youth. Each administrator is charged 
with the responsibility of providing ade- 
quate training for each individual that 
he may take his place in society as an 
effective instrument in strengthening 
and implementing the democratic ideal. 
In meeting the needs of all of our youth, 
a program of instruction must be offered 
which will satisfy the needs of all youth. 
Such a program is based upon the de- 
velopment of attitudes, habits, skills, and 
other behavior are found to be common 
to every individual as he approaches 
life and its problems. 

If the purpose of education in 
America is to foster, promote, and de- 
velop democracy as the way of life, the 
school program must be geared to meet 
this challenge. It should lead to the de- 
velopment of those patterns of behavior 
which will best foster democratic think- 
ing and planning. We need an informed 
citizenry equipped with the tools of 
knowledge, brotherhood, and foresight 
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q By MARIAN C. WAGSTAFF 





4q Aviation Education, emphasized for 
its military importance during the 
war, has now become a more gen- 
eralized study of a revolutionary de- 
velopment in transportation which is 
transforming many phases of our 
civilization. Apart from its impact on 
industrial and political affairs, its vo- 
cational possibilities are challenging. 
While educators are still trying to 
define its proper place in the curricu- 
lum, this article presents a survey of 
its present status in California schools. 
Mrs. Marian Wagstaff is principal 
of the Willowbrook High School in 
Compton, and is Chairman of the 
Aviation Committee of the California 
Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators. She has just returned 
from a national Conference on Avia- 
tion Education, held at Atlantic City 
during the last week in February. 





ready to build and to adjust as America 
moves forward in our changing world. 

The role that our country as a demo- 
cratic state is to’assume in the world 
of nations will depend in a measure on 
the advance of her aviation program. 
Continued progress depends upon an 
informed, interested supply of mankind 
continually pouring into its industry. 
This is the challenge which educators 
face and upon which our democracy is 
so dependent. As the committee mem- 
bers discussed their responsibility to 
further stimulate the growth of aviation 
education they felt that as a group they 
must define and present possible ave- 
nues which would make growth possible. 
To talk of the problem and to recognize 
its tremendous power was not sufficient. 
Definite action had to be recommended 
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that results be obtained. Consideration 
of the responsibility of education and 
the role of aviation in its program 
should be determined and presented to 
the membership for their consideration. 


At the outset the acceptance of avi- 
ation itself by members of our profes- 
sion as an important phase of education 
was seen as one of the first objectives. 
The means of bringing about an ap- 
preciation of this vital force in the life 
pattern of today must be found and util- 
ized. In as many ways as possible the 
role of aviation in the world scene and 
its influence on the lives of our people 
must be presented. Aviation and war 
power is obvious, but it is in the de- 
velopment of a world at peace that 
emphasis is desired. Securing well- 
informed speakers for meetings on the 
subject of aviation is the most direct 
method of making this possible at the 
present. It is imperative that all mem- 
bers of the teaching profession be aware 
of the many contributions aviation can 
make in enriching the curriculum as a 
pattern of living is developed. Recog- 
nition of the rdle of aviation in education 
would be given impetus if colleges and 
teacher training institutions became 
more cognizant of aviation education. 
Progress will be made as courses appear 
in the college curriculum and as avi- 
ation mechanics and flight experience 
is recognized as important contributions 
which a candidate may offer in applying 
for a teaching position. Expression by 
the Committee to the California Sec- 
ondary School Administrators recom- 
mending that contact be made with the 
placement offices throughout the State, 
requesting that aviation experience 
information be included on all reference 
papers was recommended. It is believed 
that such action if taken will further 
stimulate aviation education. 


An acquaintance with existing avi- 
ation programs now developing in the 
schools of California was recognized as 


the most immediate method of inform- 
ing our associates as to the value of 
aviation education. To accomplish this 
task we have appended to this article a 
brief description of a number of pro- 
grams. Close examination will disclose 
that no two programs are exactly alike 
and in some instances quite different. 
As in every other subject area, each 
course is interpreted in terms of the 
needs which arise within the individual 
school community. More important 
than the form is the extent to which 
aviation motivates the learning process 
and this we aim to emphasize. 


Coachella Valley Union High School 
D. G. Brumwell, Superintendent 
DMINISTRATORS of some small 
high schools have expressed the 
desire of starting a course in Aviation 
Education, but have felt that their 
schools were much too small. 


Coachella Valley Union High School 
is a small school. The year the aero- 
nautics program was started the A.D.A. 
was 241. The course was purposely set 
up on the “difficult” side. Geometry 
was required as a prerequisite, and no 
student could possibly think of it as a 
“snap” course. It was established in 
the Science Department and could be 
counted as one of the courses toward 
a minor in science. Because of the avail- 
ability of Link Trainers, airplanes, en- 
gines and instruments from War Assets 
Administration for a nominal sum, and 
the willingness of major airline compa- 
nies and aircraft manufacturers to fur- 
nish educational aids, it was found that 
Aviation Education was one of the least 
expensive sciences in the small high 
school. 

With the thousands of different types 
of jobs built up in the aviation indus- 
try and its contributing enterprises, the 
multitudes of people that depend on em- 
ployment in the industry, and the fact 
that the lives of all civilized peoples in 
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the world are being influenced by avi- 
ation more each day, it is not difficult 
to correlate a course in this science with 
any other course in the curriculum ! 

Because of the very broad social and 
scientific implications to be studied in 
a course in aeronautics, actual flight 
experience is not an absolute essential, 
but it is a very desirable part of the pro- 
gram for those who wish to experience 
the thrill of a “first ride” or the satis- 
faction of putting into practice what has 
been learned in their unit on principles 
of flight. During the years that actual 
flight experience was offered in the pro- 
gram it was found that a much keener 
interest was evident on the part of the 
students. 


This small high school feels that its 
course in Aviation Education is just as 
important as many of the courses that 
have come to be thought of as more or 
less traditional. 


Healdsburg High School 
E. B. Christensen, Principal 

HE Healdsburg High School pro- 

gram in Aviation Education aims 
for effectiveness through having a 
faculty which is aware of the impli- 
cations of the air age and through a 
program which enables all members of 
the student body to have at least one 
specific unit in aviation by the time they 
graduate. All Social Studies teachers 
and a large portion of the remainder of 
the faculty have had a considerable 
amount of flight experience. It is their 
purpose to include in their class work 
the effect of this new method of trans- 
portation as unostentatiously as is in- 
cluded the effect of the automobile. 

The schools further our feeling that 

this treatment is not sufficient, so there 
is offered in Junior History a unit on 
aviation in which study is made of such 
things as map changes, transportation, 
international law, medical implications, 
and theories of flight. This unit two 
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years ago was ended by a flight experi- 
ence furnished free of charge by pri- 
vate pilots at nearby airports, and last 
year by a student chartered flight to 
Sacramento in C-54’s to visit the State 
Legislature in session. In each of these 
years all members of the junior class 
participated who could obtain permis- 
sion from their parents to make the 
flight. 

In the senior year an elective aviation 
science course is offered which meets 
the science requirements for graduation. 
It is a general pre-vocational course, en- 
rolling more than one-fourth of the 
senior students. It is the school’s feel- 
ing that the knowledges and attitudes 
necessary for its students with refer- 
ence to aviation can only be gained 
through the use of both methods, inte- 
gration in many courses and specific 
study in a unit as such in a course taken 
by all. It is further felt that some flight 
experience is a necessary portion of 
each student’s school career. 


Oroville Union High School 
James C. Nisbet, Principal 
VIATION Education was started 
in the Oroville Union High School 
during the war period and was given 
only to boys in the eleventh and twelfth 
years who had shown some ability in 
the field of mathematics and science. We 
soon found, however, that because of 
the motivation and interest many who 
had not been successful previously in 
related courses did very well in the avi- 
ation group. Then, too, we realized that 
aviation would not be confined to people 
of high ability, but would be a common- 
place thing in the life of the general 
public, so we opened our courses to any- 
one above the ninth year. 

Two years ago the Board of Trustees 
voted money to pay for flight experi- 
ence, so we have entered into a contract 
with our local airfield to provide that ex- 
perience. As a basic text we are using 
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the aviation study manual published by 
the Civil Air Patrol, supplemented by 
many types of references and large use 
of the C.A.A. films. 

Weare in an area where considerable 
use is made of the airplane in trans- 
portation, and especially in the planting, 
spraying and dusting of crops, which use 
is in evidence continually. 

We have placed one boy at the air- 
port in a part-time job and his experi- 
ence adds considerably to the class dis- 
cussion. As a public service the aviation 
class drew up and blueprinted a copy 
of the C.A.A. marker and painted it on 
the roof of the municipal building, mak- 
ing Oroville one of the marked towns 
on the air maps. 

While our underlying purpose is to 
create in the minds of the students an 
attitude toward aviation and its place in 
society, it has acted as a motivating 
force in the field of mathematics, natu- 
ral science and social science. We try 
to carry over into other fields the knowl- 
edge gained and we use in these other 
fields a good deal of material meant 
originally for aviation, especially good 
teaching films. We plan to expand our 
program to make it possible for more 
students to enroll. 


Willowbrook High School 
Marian E. Wagstatf, Principal 

N THE past few years the students 

of Willowbrook High School have 
been motivated in their studies and in 
their school life by the spirit of avi- 
ation. Not until this theme was intro- 
duced to them did they possess a dis- 
tinctive pride in their school. When 
their insigne changed from Pioneers to 
Air Pioneers the atmosphere cleared. 
No longer did they symbolize a life of 
the past. Now they are a symbol of to- 
day with a brighter tomorrow possible. 

This inspiration was made possible 
through a series of opportunities which 
were available and seized upon as 


quickly as each appeared. In the early 
months following the close of the war, 
airplanes were sold through war sur- 
plus for educational purposes. A Cessna 
UC-78 was purchased through student 
body contributions. It was flown in 
under its own power and grounded for 
class study. Other supplies were added 
which made it possible for a course in 
aviation mechanics to be included in our 
curriculum. 

With the announcement of the flight 
indoctrination program sponsored by 
the California State Department of 
Education an immediate application was 
made and approval granted. This ex- 
perience opened new avenues of interest 
for the students and the faculty. The 
aviation theme has been presented in 
many ways in the academic and vo- 
cational classes. At a recent election, 
student managers had their candidates 
presented on their posters riding the 
Willowbrook plane to victory. On the 
basketball court flashy athletic jackets 
bearing the name of the Air Pioneer 
are worn with pride. The band, with 
a similar insigne, captured top awards 
as they competed against neighboring 
schools. When they ventured to Na- 
tional City last spring and returned with 
the first award, they were true Air Pio- 
neers ready to work further toward 
goals once considered impossible. 


With the curtailment of the State pro- 
gram and funds unavailable, new ap- 
proaches were sought. The C.A.A. roof 
air marking was one of the first to be 
adopted. This offered a new experience 
as well as a broadened interpretation 
of aviation. Each year plans for reno- 
vation are included that others may 
share in a similar experience. 

Aviation mechanics classes are cur- 
rently offered to students in the ninth 
and tenth grades. Evidence of an inte- 
grated theme in the subject fields are 
many. An outstanding contribution 
which is offered in the tenth year is a 
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vocations unit correlated to the aviation 
industry. Not only is one surprised by 
the variety and number of occupations 
which go into making up the whole 
of aviation, but the stimulation and 
interest that result through this me- 
dium are most enjoyable. 

Aviation at Willowbrook is a continu- 
ing program. It is one which has much 
to offer to the academic group and so 
much more to a group of students who 
have thus found status. The opportuni- 
ties before us will help to determine the 
life of the Air Pioneer. 


Garfield High School, Los Angeles 
Merrill E. Tower, 
Aviation Coérdinator 

VER seven years ago, as our 

contribution to the war effort, 
Science of Aeronautics classes were 
started. Where this type of education 
should be in the curriculum was quite a 
problem. Aeronautics, being primarily 
a science, guided us in making it a labo- 
ratory science with satisfaction of high 
school graduation and college entrance 
requirements. Our selection was a wise 
one, as it has turned out, because our 
subject immediately obtained status in 
our school and elsewhere. 

After the war, uncertainty again ap- 
peared. Should we continue with Aero- 
nautics as a science? We decided to 
let our students answer that question, 
which they did in no uncertain terms by 
an immediate enrollment of 85 students. 
We knew then that Aviation Edu- 
cation—as far as Garfield was con- 
cerned—was here to stay. 

Starting and continuing Aviation 
Education has not been easy or simple. 
We have had many false starts, but al- 
ways, so far, none of the problems have 
been unsurmountable. Many questions 
of subject matter, equipment, aims, re- 
sults, etc., have kept us constantly on 
our toes. Today we have solved most 
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of the problems and, as time goes on, 
others will fall by the way and soon, we 
hope, Aviation Education will receive 
its full recognition. As educators, we 
are already quite late in this matter. 

The problem of equipment for our 
Aviation Science class has been solved 
by war surplus, much of which was do- 
nated to the school system. We now 
have two trainers in our laboratory : one 
a late model wartime “Link,’”’ the other 
smaller and more restricted in its use. 
Both devices, with some simple alter- 
ations, are very useful for demonstra- 
tion and experience. Each student has 
enough time in the trainers to become 
well acquainted with the functions of 
aircraft. 


The smaller equipment is borrowed 
from the science storeroom or made by 
the students. We operate on “no equip- 
ment” budget, which necessitates con- 
struction of most of our own devices. 
This has been no problem. 

Student interest has always been 
high, attracting many fine students. The 
course is moderate as far as difficulty is 
concerned. We are not interested in a 
“weeding out” process, but in producing 
a generation of air-minded young 
people. Those of us in the last war are 
air-minded, but what about this next 
generation ? 

Classes are now limited to seniors. 
We know the need for Aviation Edu- 
cation throughout our school system. 
Our belief is for a non-technical course 
in the elementary and the junior high 
school, with a scientific course in the 
late senior high school. 

The problem of a competent teacher 
was solved by the fact that the teacher 
grew up with the class. (Don’t we all?) 
Any science or other interested teacher 
who is a good laboratory man can well 
qualify. Flight experience is desirable, 
but not necessary ; that can come later. 

The administration of Garfield High 
School and especially the present princi- 
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pal, D. Raymond Brothers, have been 
behind the program all the way. With- 
out their help and inspiration the pro- 
gram might have failed. 

Our teaching problem has not been 
one of the lack of interest, but the ab- 
sence of good teaching aids. Most of 
us have classes other than aeronautics 
as well, and need a well-defined course 
to give us confidence in our instruction. 

There has recently gone to press 
A Student's Guide for the Study of 
Aeronautics, a soft cover, moderately 
priced book that will help fill the need. 
It will assist the teacher and the students 
through experiments, problems, drills 
and exercises concerned with the study 
of aviation. It will supplement any good 
textbook on aeronautics. I hesitatingly 
and with modesty state that I am the 
author. 

This is the third year of providing 
flight experience with the aeronautics 
classes. Our aims are to demonstrate 
the scientific principles studied in the 
classroom and to provide an over-all 
picture of the civic problems of our large 
city. The students become well aware 
of our airport and smog problems. They 
see the tremendous traffic problems and 
the great free-way development under 
way. We are sure our aviation students 
as leaders of tomorrow will be far better 
qualified for their job. 


Again we have had many problems 
to work out, this time with the flights. 
How long should they be? Where 
should we fly ? How much flight experi- 
ence should each student have? What 
type of plane is best suitable for our 
program? And many others. 

We are using four-place planes 
(Piper Clipper, Cessna 170, and Stin- 
son 150), flown by qualified flight in- 
structors. All of our flights are made 
after school hours. We do not propose 
to upset our school by taking students 
from their other important subjects. 

The flights consist of a 30-minute 
flight for the control and behavior of 
the aircraft, a 60-minute flight for a 
repetition of flight number one, and ori- 
entation and contact flying; and a 90- 
minute, cross-country navigation flight. 
Together the flights cover all of the 
major Los Angeles area. 

The reaction of the students to these 
flights is beyond anything we have ever 
seen in a public school. We believe the 
flying is well worthwhile in many ways. 

Other Los Angeles City High Schools 
have and will join our flight indoctri- 
nation program. 

In conclusion, we believe we have 
done a fair job with our Aviation Edu- 
cation program at Garfield High School. 
We believe Aviation Education is here 
to stay, provided educators will put it 
on a sound basis. 


Aviation Education 


The American Council on Education, in conjunction with The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, has recently issued a 54-page booklet on aviation edu- 
cation. It contains the recommendations of a special committee representing the 
American Association of School Administrators, along with examples of programs 
dealing with air-age education now in use in ten representative localities. 

The committee has given careful attention to such topics as the principles under- 
lying a sound program, the responsibilities of administrators, means of obtaining 
technical advice and aid, and the recruitment of qualified teachers. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing directly to Aviation Edu- 
cation Division, Office of Aviation Development, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 


tration, Washington 25, D. C. 








Summer Guidance Work- 
shops at State Colleges 


Fresno State College 


NE of the highlights of the summer 

session at Fresno State College 
will be a Workshop in Guidance and 
Counseling, financed by the Rosenberg 
Foundation of San Francisco. Dr. 
George A. Pierson, Dean of Students 
and Head of the Department of Edu- 
cational Psychology of the University 
of Utah, will give Psychology 124, Psy- 
chology of Remedial Counseling, as well 
as helping direct some phase of the 
Workshop. In addition he will give a 
number of special lectures during the 
summer. Dr. F. F. Gaither, Professor 
of Secondary Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, will give Edu- 
cation 202, Organization, Adminis- 
tration and Evaluation of Guidance 
Programs, and assist in lectures and the 
Workshop. Dr. Florence Mateer, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Claremont 
Graduate School, will give Education 
208, Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
Counseling, and emphasize guidance in 
the elementary school during lecture 
and workshop periods. 

Local instructors who will help with 
the program are: J. W. Canfield, As- 
sociate Professor of Education; Dr. 
John J. Harton, Associate Professor of 
Psychology; Dr. Winston C. Strong, 
Assistant Professor of Agriculture ; and 
James E. Simpson, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology. Special lecturers will 
include: Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
Chief of the Division of Manpower and 
Productivity, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Ralph 
G. Eckert, Consultant in Parent Edu- 
cation, California State Department of 
Education; Dr. Charlotte D. Elmott, 
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q These counseling and guidance 
workshops, which are being held in 
conjunction with the summer sessions 
by the State Colleges at Chico, San 
Francisco, Fresno, and San Diego, are 
aided by a grant from the Rosenberg 
Foundation as part of the Founda- 
tion’s program for promoting activities 
relating to child welfare. 

These workshops represent an inte- 
grated pattern of counselor education 
made available at strategically lo- 
cated places throughout the State, 
thus making it possible for teachers 
and counselors to obtain this special 
training without traveling great dis- 
tances. 





Chairman, Child Welfare Council, 
Santa Barbara City Schools ; George D. 
Nickel, Director of Social Relations, 
Personal Finance Companies, Los An- 
geles ; Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau 
of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, California State Department of 
Education ; and William H. McCreary, 
Assistant State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, California State Department of 
Education. 


The Workshop activity will be the 
main feature of the program. Special 
needs of administrators, counselors, 
teachers and graduate students will help 
determine the special areas to be cov- 
ered. 

Recording instruments, sample tests, 
films and ample reference material will 
be available. Special rooms for inter- 
views and group activity will be 
arranged to accommodate workshop 
activity of a varied nature. A workshop 
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room equipped with study materials and 
individual desks will be provided. Six 
units of credit can be earned during the 
six weeks session. The workshop proper 
will be registered for under Education 
177s, Workshop in Guidance and Coun- 
seling, 1 to 4 units. Two to five more 
units can be earned in other subjects. 

All inquiries for information should 
be sent to the Director of Guidance 
Workshop, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 


Chico State College 
Counseling Workshop 


HE second in a series of Counsel- 
ing Workshops will be conducted 
at Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia, from June 19 through July 14, 
1950. This series of Counseling Work- 
shops is operating under a grant from 
the Rosenberg Foundation. 
Outstanding national leaders will 
again participate in the Workshop. 
Among those to present lectures and 
conduct discussion groups are such au- 
thorities as Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
Chief of Man Power and Productivity, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Edward K. Strong, 
Vocational Interest Research, Stanford 
University; Dr. Milton Hahn, Dean 
of Students, U. C. L. A.; Dr. Kent 
Zimmerman, Consultant for Mental 
Health, California Department of Pub- 
lic Health; Dr. Merl E. Bonney, Psy- 
chologist, North Texas State College; 
Mr. Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau 
of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, California State Department of 
Education; Dr. W. A. Oliver, Chief 
Psychiatrist, Children’s Clinic, Napa 
State Hospital ; Mr. James A. Stratten, 
Director, Booker T. Washington Com- 
munity Service Center, San Francisco ; 
and Dr. Hugh M. Bell, Dean of Student 
Personnel, Chico State College. 
In addition to lectures and discussion 
groups, regular courses will be offered 


in advanced techniques of interviewing, 
in counseling and diagnosis in elemen- 
tary and high schools, as well as in test 
interpretation. Latest recording equip- 
ment will be available to students inter- 
ested in improving their counseling 
skills. 

The 1949 Workshop, limited to 70 
students, met with marked success. The 
1950 Workshop will be limited to 20 in 
the advanced interviewing section, and 
60 in the basic section. Enrollment is 
limited in order to assure individual 
attention to each student. Preference 
will be given to individuals who hold 
teaching positions, to individuals who 
are now engaged in counseling and to 
graduate students who plan to enter the 
counseling field in the near future. 

The purpose of the Counseling 
Workshop is to better prepare those 
who come in contact with children and 
youth to offer expert counseling assist- 
ance. 


San Francisco State College 


N RESPONSE to a general request 

by California school people for ex- 
panded educational opportunities in the 
field of personnel work, San Francisco 
State College is offering a workshop and 
conference in Student personnel Serv- 
ices this summer. The program, made 
possible in part through a grant from 
the Rosenberg Foundation, grew out of 
conferences with administrators, teach- 
ers, and guidance workers from the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 


As a result of these conferences, the 
workshop will be split up into a number 
of sections, each designed to meet the 
needs of one of the following groups: 

1. Administrators, supervisors, and curricu- 
lum workers interested in the organization 
and administration of guidance and the impli- 
cation of student personnel work for the in- 
structional program of the school. (Offered 
June 26 to July 21—4 units.) 

2. Student personnel specialists, advanced 
group. (Offered June 26 to July 21—4 units.) 
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3. Student personnel specialists, intermedi- 
ate group. (Special attention will be given to 
improvement of guidance techniques, to the 
development of an acquaintanceship with com- 
munity agencies and sources of information, 
etc.) (Offered June 26 to July 21—4 units. ) 


4. Elementary school teachers who wish to 
broaden their professional outlook, work on 
“behavior problems,” or increase their skills 
in dealing with the problems of individual 
pupils. (Offered in two groups: June 26 to 
July 21—4 units, or June 26 to August 4— 
3 units.) 


5. Secondary school teachers who have 
interests similar to those of the elementary 
teachers characterized under 4, above. (Of- 
fered in two groups: June 26 to July 21— 
4 units, or June 26 to August 4—3 units.) 

Four-week sessions will be scheduled 
five hours per day and will constitute 
a full academic load for that period. 
The six-week sessions will be scheduled 
for two and one-half hours per day in 
the afternoon and will constitute half 
an academic load. Participants who de- 
sire to carry a full load may take an ad- 
ditional three-unit course, or may par- 
ticipate in remedial reading or special 
education workshops which convene in 
the morning. 

The workshop will be augmented by 
a three-day conference, July 5-7, jointly 
sponsored by San Francisco State Col- 
lege and the Northern California Guid- 
ance Association. Presentations by 
leaders in the fields of counseling and 
guidance, mental health, clinical psy- 
chology, and sociology will be featured. 
The conference not only will serve to 
highlight the workshop, but also will 
suggest ways in which the school and 
home may work with community serv- 
ices in helping students to attain better 
personal and social adjustment. 


San Francisco State College has been 
fortunate in securing the services of the 
following consultants for the three-day 
conference: Allison Davis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; H. B. McDaniel of 
Stanford University ; Clifford Erickson 
of Michigan State College ; and Donald 
Kitch and William McCreary of the 
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Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Participating in 
both conference and workshop as con- 
sultants and group leaders will be 
Leonard Miller, Specialist for Counsel- 
ing, Pupil Personnel and Work Pro- 
grams for the U. S. Office of Education ; 
Ethel Kaiwin of the University of Chi- 
cago; Virginia Bailard, Supervisor of 
Counseling and Placement, Long Beach 
City Schools ; Eli M. Bower,* Psycholo- 
gist, Tulare County Schools; John P. 
Buchanan, Director of Guidance and 
Counseling, Vallejo City Schools; Inga 
McDaniel, Consultant in Child Guid- 
ance and Parent Education, San Ber- 
nardino County; Alice Henry, Super- 
visor of Child Guidance Services, San 
Francisco City Schools; and Zelma 
Parker, Director, Child Welfare and 
Attendance, Richmond. City Schools. 
Visiting consultants and group leaders 
will be aided and supplemented by staff 
members of the Division of Education 
and Psychology of San Francisco State 
College. 

A brochure describing workshop and 
conference, listing the participating 
leaders and giving more specific details, 
will be available on request on or about 
April 15. Requests should be addressed 
to: Henry C. Lindgren, Coordinator, 
1950 Student Personnel Conference and 
Workshop, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco 2, California. 


San Diego State College 


HE San Diego program will include 

a series of daily general sessions 
and discussion groups and regular sum- 
mer courses in Principles of Guid- 
ance, Guidance Problems in Secondary 
Education, Problems in Vocational 
Guidance, and Guidance Counseling 
Techniques. The annual San Diego 
Guidance Conference will be held dur- 
* Now Consultant in Mental may uiene and 


Education of the Mentally Retarded, State De- 
partment of Education. 
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7 ing the week of June 26 to 30 and will Dr. Clayton M. Gjerde, Assistant 
. be coérdinated with the workshop pro- Professor of Education, San Diego 
7 gram. Workshop enrollment will be State College. Dr. Gjerde, who will 
w limited to eighty persons. direct the workshop, was formerly Di- 
. Members of the full-time workshop _ rector of Student Personnel for the Uni- 
- staff will include: versity of Chicago Laboratory School. 
. Dr. Elden A. Bond, Psychologist for Dr. William R. Grove, Director of 
o the Spokane, Washington, Public Child Study for the Phoenix, Arizona, 
, Schools. Dr. Bond was formerly an in- City Schools, and formerly professor 
f structor in clinical psychology at both in charge of the Division of Psycho- 
h Harvard and Yale Universities. logical Services, University of Pitts- 
‘ David H. Dingilian, Head Supervisor burgh. 
}- of the Los Angeles City Schools Ad- Dr. Francis P. Robmson, Professor 
d visement Service, Los Angeles. of Psychology, Ohio State University. 
a Dr. Clifford E. Erickson, Director of Dr. Robinson was formerly chairman 
1- the Institute of Counseling, Testing, of the Department of Psychology and 
'- {and Guidance, Michigan State College, Education at Stout Institute and is 
7 East Lansing. author of several recent publications. 
n 
a 
d Conference of Secondary School Administrators 
S. 
s The Superintendent of Public Instruction has called the twenty-three hundred 
ff principals and assistant principals of the day and evening public high schools and 
junior colleges in California to gather at Long Beach, April 2 to 5, to consider 
n their programs of instruction. For a number of years the California Association 
te of Secondary School Administrators, in codperation with the State Department 
of Education, has held an annual conference on curriculum during the week of 
d school vacation preceding Easter. Through section meetings and sessions of the 
Association as a whole the work of the committees during the year is reviewed 
g and appraised and a look ahead is taken for the following school term. The 
S, Association, in affiliation with the California Association of Adult Education 
at Administrators, the California Association of Secondary School Curriculum Co- 
d | ordinators, the California Council for Continuation Education, and the California 
Junior College Association operates through twenty-three sections in five regions 
T, to maintain a vigorous program of study of curricular problems. 
id The conference officially opens Sunday evening, April 2, with an address by 
1- Dr. Louis Evans, nationally known religious leader, on “Spiritual Values in 
Education.” 
The general session on Monday morning, April 3, will feature a galaxy of 
prominent California educators. The theme of the conference is “Facing Great 
Issues in Education.” Following an opening address by State Superintendent 
le Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent Willard E. Goslin of Pasadena will present issues 
1s of junior high school education, and Dr. William R. Odell of Stanford University, 
formerly superintendent at Oakland, will focus upon problems affecting senior 
sal and four-year high schools. 
1- During the three half days devoted to section meetings, Monday afternoon and 
'y Tuesday, the implementation of the Framework for Public Education, including 
al Life Adjustment Education for Youth, and administrative problems of instruction 
g will be considered as well as the special interests of levels and fields. Among 
* administrative concerns will be discussions of the new law on State apportion- 
ments to schools, allocations to districts from the State bond monies, and other 
r- matters of school housing and district organization. Principals of the 157 small 
“ high schools with enrollments under 300 will consider their difficulties in providing 
e- appropriate vocational and industrial arts courses, ill effects of college entrance 
pattern imposition, and suggestions for teacher preparation more suitable for 
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service in rural districts. The principals of the 147 junior high schools joined by 
administrators of the 63 junior-senior high schools likewise propose to attack 
the issue of teacher preparation in forthright fashion. Groups of them in Southern 
California and the Bay Area have been meeting monthly since October and, in 
addition to formulating a bill of particulars concerning pre-service training for 
junior high school teaching, they plan to present a program for evaluation of 
junior high schools based upon recommendations of the Handbook for California 
Junior High Schools, published a year ago by the Department of Education. 
Interest in problems of teacher education is evidenced by two other sections in 
the Association program for Long Beach. The projects of the California Council 
on Teacher Education as they affect high schools will be reported jointly with 
recommendations of the active committee on teacher education of the California 
Junior College Association. The Western Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
sociation is,also coéperating with the administrators to advise improved methods 
of teacher selection. 

The California Bookmen’s Association is another body that is working with 
administrators to hold a section on textbook selection and adoption. The Cali- 
fornia Council on Continuation Education will have three sections to consider 
studies of drop-outs, continuation education in small high schools, and looking 
toward 1951, needed legislation. A second section will be devoted to the causes 
of drop-outs in high schools. 

Hugh Masters of the Kellogg Foundation will! discuss camping and outdoor 
education in the nation’s schools in a section devoted to Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth and the Framework for Public Education in California. 

A new feature of the conference program will be two sections conducted by 
assistant principals to express their viewpoints on school operation. Closely con- 
nected with their topics are other sections on counseling and guidance, health, 
youth problems, public relations, and spiritual values in public education. The 
California Association of Student Councils has a section on student body govern- 
ment and there are two more sections for consideration of student activities and 
accounting of student funds. A consultant at these section meetings is to be Gerald 
M. Van Pool, Director of Student Activities of the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, National Association of Secondary School Principals. Another 
newcomer in the list of sections is one on UNESCO and United Nations. 

The final general session will feature presentations by Lewis K. Gough, State 
Commander, Department of California, American Legion, and Mrs. G. W. Luhr, 
President, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. The closing address 
will be given by Superintendent Kenneth McFarland, Topeka City Schools. 


Third University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 


“Ways to International Understanding” will be the theme of the Third Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, to be held on the campus at 
Lexington, May 11 to 13, 1950. The lecturers will be: Dr. William C. Korf- 
macher, Head of the Department of Classical Languages, Saint Louis University ; 
Dr. H. Carrington Lancaster, James M. Beall, Professor of French Literature, 
The Johns Hopkins University; and Dr. Carl F. Schreiber, Professor of German 
and Curator of the William A. Speck Collection of Goetheana, Yale University. 
In addition, more than one hundred scholars and teachers from throughout the 
nation will read papers, both academic and pedagogical, in sectional meetings de- 
voted to Classical Languages, French, German, Spanish, Slavic Languages, and 
Biblical and Patristic Languages. 

The 1949 Conference drew some 400 registrants, representing 163 institutions 
and sixteen languages, from twenty-six states and the Province of Ontario. 

Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient Languages) is Director of the Conference, 
and Dr. Daniel V. Hegeman (German) and Dr. Thomas C. Walker (Romance 
Languages) are Associate Directors. 

Programs may be had from the Director, Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Department 
of Ancient Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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Organized social and recreational program 


SUMMER SESSION 
ges. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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SUMMER SESSION—June 26 to August 4 


POST-SESSION—August 7 to September 1 
Students will find numerous offerings in §& ee 
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cultural Education, Communications, 
Physical Education. 

Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 
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